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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 
The Kaiser had hardly announced’ the end of the 
British offensive when Sir Douglas Haig struck with 
tremendous force on the German salient south of 


Ypres. ‘‘ We attacked . . . on a front of over nine 
miles. . . . We have everywhere captured our first 
objectives.’’ Messines and Wytschaete have clean 


disappeared in the British bombardment, and German 
prisoners are trooping in. This is the right reply to 
Stockholm ! 


Nothing could have. been more impressive or better 
devised than the Investiture in Hyde Park on Saturday 
last, and many are now asking themselves in surprise 
why this great site has not been more often used as a 
campus martius for public assemblage, but has been 
left to the inferior oratory of the turbulent. Partly, 
perhaps, the vagaries of our weather are responsible; 
but on Saturday it was perfect, with a refreshing breeze 
and a sky of blue and white, in which, high up, four 
aeroplanes watched and wheeled like birds. Beneath 
them was a pageant of colour, from the green of the 
trees to the gold, red, and blue of soldiers, the 
honoured blue, too, of the wounded, and the scarlet 
cloaks of soldiers’ orphans. But the pageant was no 
careful evocation of the past, like those we have seen 
of late years. It was the mystery and splendour of 
kingship made manifest in honouring those on whose 
deeds to-day the nation itself depends. Men and 
women of all sorts and conditions were gathered round 
the dais: men in khaki and navai blue, some glorious 
in strength, others crippled; nurses; and those who 
came to receive the kingly honours due to dead heroes, 
their nearest and dearest. 


The cynic has occasion now and again in this boasted 
civilisation of ours to dwell on distinctions that seem 
to have gone amiss and honours that call for light 
sacrifices; but here at least was a right sense of values, 
a due recognition of the nation’s praise and gratitude. 
Of the vast crowd, though adventurous khaki could be 
seen peeping out of some of the branches of the trees, 


many could only hear the music of the pipers and the 
massed bands and guess at the moving scene; but all 
recognised the rightness and greatness of the occasion. 
They saw the King pass by, they acclaimed the majesty 
of kingship, and they approved the fine choice which 
made 300 wounded soldiers in their hospital dress 
among the chief spectators of the King's tribute to 
valour and self-sacrifice. ‘‘ Not less than their right 
to be there ’’: that is easy to say; but the fine sense 
of humanity which made the right a reality, that is a 
kingly attribute. 


Many people are taking too gloomy a view of what 


' will happen should Russia become, through her vast 


internal struggles and sufferings, a dead letter in the 
war. Of course; it is a grave question to be faced— 
and face it we must. But if Germany were able to 
withdraw the whole of her army in the East within the 
next few months and turn it against the Western 
Allies, it is quite a mistake to suppose that she would 
inundate us and reach the Channel ports or Paris. 
There is not the least prospect of her doing anything 
of the kind. Germany has met her military master in 
the West, as we have never ceased to be confident she 
would since we saw the new British Armies taking 
shape so far back as May 1915. General von Kluck 
ought to have taken his courage in both hands in 1914 
an/i forced his way to Paris, daring the Sixth French 
Army, under General Manoury, and the British Expe- 
ditionary Force. It is true the experiment was 
dangerous, and, even after reaching Paris and succeed- 
ing, he might have been cut off and his army destroyed. 
Yet a daring genius in war would have put it to the 
hazard. However, he retreated after a while, and 
has disappeared from history. ; 


What a chance he had! With General von Kluck’s 
retreat Germany lost the true initiative. She will never 
recover it for any length of time or for a signal stroke— 
not even if the East fails us, and if we have to sit down 
once more to years of trench warfare. There is a tide 
in the military affairs of nations which, taken at the 
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flood, leads on to world domination and empire, and 
Germany floated on it for a week or two.in 1914. 
General von Kluck should have disobeyed orders, or 
have disobeyed the voice of caution within himself. 
Some of his fellow-generals have lost divisions, corps 
perhaps—it was his lot to lose empires. 


Autocrats—if we may use that immoral word—or at 
least dictators, have a habit of springing up out of 
the flames and ashes of revolution, though revolutions 
are nothing if not anti-autocratic and anti-dictatorial : 
for revolutions are noted for their paradox. One such 
seems already to be ruling with rod or with knout in 
Kronstadt. Anatole Lamanoff is a _ student in 
chemistry—like Parnell—and has deposed the Petro- 
grad Provisional Government. This young man seems 
to be a volcano, pouring forth molten eloquence. He 
has made himself—not waited to be made—President 
of the Kronstadt Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ 
Delegates. Anatole talks of treating with the Petro- 
grad Council, he will have nothing to do with Pro- 
visional authorities. He aims at being Napoleon and 
Jean Jacques Rousseau in one and is going to make 
Kronstadt the model for all Russia. He arrests and 
summarily punishes all drunkards, and is described as 
intensely militarist and anti-German. 


The movement in this country ‘‘ not io humiliate 
Austria ’’ is radically unsound and rotten, as are all the 
foxy plans for creeping round and “ detaching ’’ this 
Power and that from the Central group. Austria has 
to be beaten in the field, just as Germany has to be 
beaten in the field, if we are ever to achieve a peace 
and settlement worth having—a peace and settlement 
which will endure for any length of time. We have 
over and over again insisted on this and see not the 
smallest cause to change the line. But once Austria 
and Germany are beaten, it does not, of course, follow 
that they will be divided up into a host of small and 
jarring nationalities and principalities. We do not 
believe or hope that they will; and, if they were, 
it is likely that Europe would only be converted into 
one gigantic Balkan problem infinitely more perplexing 
and more complex than any Balkan problem we have 
hitherto had to tackle. We believe that there will, in 
the natural order of things, be an Austria after the 
war as well as a Germany after the war. 


As to the nationality principle, up to a point we all 
believe in it. But beyond a point we do not believe in 
it. Suppose the whole of Europe, the whole of the 
earth, rearranged in strict accordance with this 
principle of nationality, would the nations live happily 
amongst one another ever afterwards? We do not 
believe for a moment that they would. People of the 
same nationality often embrace with the utmost zeal 
antagonist religious creeds, and religion sows often a 
more bitter seed among mankind than nationality. In 
Austria-Hungary, for instance, at the present time 
there are Slavs who one in race are twain in religion. 
Force them to come together under the principle of 
nationality and it is more than likely that they will 
quarrel among each other more than they quarrel 
with those who are not of their race at all. It 
is a strange fact that the devotees of nationality as 
the universal cure cannot perceive this. It will certainly 
have to be reckoned with at the settlement. 


On Sunday last the unity and independence of all 
Albania under the zgis and protection of the Kingdom 
of Italy were proclaimed by General Ferrero, the 
Italian general commanding in the little mountain 
country. Albania will have ‘‘ free institutions, troops, 
law courts, and schools’’. The form of government 
has not yet been specified, but Albania will be heartily 
glad to escape the terrars of an Austrian Protectorate 
or another ruler like Prince William of Wied. 
Writing last week in our columns on “ Albania and 
the Albanians’, Miss Durham pointed out the’ dis- 
astrous results of: an ‘‘ international control ’’. 


Albania needs a strong protector, who will warn of 
all trespassers. ‘‘ Her vital interests in the Adriatic 
point to Italy as best fitted to be that protector.” 


The United States are going forward. They ar 
pushing on fine plans for aircraft production, building 
huge aerodromes at home, and choosing sites for the 
final training camp in France. They expect to tum 
out 6,000 pilots within the next year, and the Aircraft 
Production Board of the Council of National Defeng 
talk of 3,500 machines for the same period. General 
Pershing’s Expeditionary Force will probably fh 
followed in the autumn by 100,000 National Guards. 
men. The French Army is, we are convinced, sted 
true and hard, but it has an immense line to defend 
and the United States Army Corps should be vey 
valuable in view of ‘the enemy still further strengthen 
ing his forces in the West through events in the East, 
5 June was Registration Day in the United States; 
the minimum number of men needed for the United 
States Army will be 625,000, selected from the whole 
mass who register. : 


Brazil has now joined in the ‘‘ war between the 
United States and Germany’’. Disclaiming warlike 
ambitions, she could not, as the official Note says, 
‘‘ persist in indifference once the United States were 
drawn into a disinterested struggle on behalf of inter 
national law, and Germany extended the most violent 
methods of war without distinction to Brazil and 
other neutrals’’. Continental solidarity is felt to be 
important. One immediate result of this intervention 
is the seizure of forty-two German ships, which will 
now be at the disposal of the Allies, and are reported 
to be in excellent condition. The fine harbours of 
Brazil will be very useful to our ships, and a Naval 
and Military Bill has already been introduced by the 
Vice-President of the Brazilian Senate. 


M. Ribot, a brave, straight man, has prevailed, and 
the artful plotters who seek to weaken France by per 
forming at the tainted Stockholm conspiracy—we like 
to call things by their right names—have had a stem 
set-back. We gather there are persons in this country 
who profess to regard Stockholm as ‘‘a safety- 
valve ’’, and who are in favour of free discussion, 
plenty of passports, no-harm-can-be-done-by-hearing- 
what-they-have-to-say, and the rest of that enervating 
twaddle. We say touch not, taste not this unclean 
thing. 


France has also insisted that she means to fight until 
Alsace-Lorraine has been returned to her and until 
all the countries which Germany has overwhelmed and 
seized in the war have been set free. Also she insists 
on just reparation for damage done. Thus we come 
back anew to the perfectly simple, just, and humane 
programme of the Allies declared years ago. We 
have always thought and said that Mr. Asquith’s 
original announcement was good enough for us. It 
was only not good enough for trick and mean subter- 
fuge, and for those who have war on their lips but a 
sneaking peace up their sleeves. Let the soldiers 
fight it out, and let the statesmen see to it that they 
are supplied with the men and the material. We shall 
never reach a decision by foxiness. 


Many people are asking why the Leeds conven- 
tion of Sunday last was not suppressed. Messrs. 
Snowden, Ramsay Macdonald, and Co. have records 
and views which are perfectly well known and far 
too much advertised as it is. The speeches delivered 
at Leeds were only what might have been expected;. 
they outraged the general world of labour, which is 
firm for the war. They represent a revolutionary 
minority which pledges itself to work ‘‘ through its 
newly constituted Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Council 
for an immediate democratic peace ’’’. The.conference 


openly desired ‘‘ to organise the British democracy to 
Is this country to be plunged into a» 
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evolution like that of Russia? Is a Workmen’s 
ind Soldiers’ Council in this country essential to end 
» war? The whole business is an insult to our 
Army and an encouragement to German intrigues. 
Russia is having, and has had, ample chances to 
discuss matters with the proper representatives of 
British labour. ‘‘ Peace can only come through 
victory’, said M. Ribot; it will not come through 
extremists and demagogues, who have done little 
or nothing to assist their country in her struggle for 
existence. M. Ribot’s firmness in dealing with such 


— be perverters of national sentiment is logical and 
ee salutary. It is all very well to say that they are 
» Sted negligible; if so, many will ask why less dangerous 
defend, and sometimes innocent remarks have been suppressed. 
be very Why should these extremists be allowed to go 
ngthen broad? The Seamen’s Union found their demand 
¢ East i for reparation from the enemy for the murders com- 
States: IM mitted on the high seas ignored at Leeds. They have 
United now unanimously resolved to call upon all their 
> whole members to refuse to sail on any boat on which peace 
delegates may be carried unless such delegates at 
Petrograd or Stockholm undertake to make ample 
en the MH restitution to the relatives of seamen, both British 
warlike #% and neutral, a necessary preliminary of any sort of 
SAYS, settlement. 
S were 
__ Those who call for revolutions are in grave peril of 
il aa themselves perishing one day by revolutions, and we 
| to i devoutly hope that when this wretched Stockholm 
ential business is over and done with people will forget all 
h will about their too clever plans for stirring up civil wars 
ported a 2 foreign countries and will, instead, settle down to 
a of the one clear, clean, straight, honourable, and really 
Naval useful object—namely, the thorough beating of 
w a Germany in the field. We do not believe in, and 
Y "ei never have believed in, any of the other plans for 
getting the better of the enemy, for creeping round 
him by means of extraordinarily astute diplomatic 
1, and HF dodges, and by enticing his own people to get up a 
Y per @ civil war, and all that stuff. It won’t ‘‘wash”’. Our 
e like HJ Army in France seeks nothing better than a fair field 
stern # and a stand-up fight to a finish; and we are sure 
untry @ that the French and the Italian Armies take the same 
afety- view. 
ssion, 
oe The importance of the German occupation of the 
aa coast of Flanders has been emphasised by the recent 
crea Mi naval and aerial raids on the English coasts. The 


latest of them was made on Tuesday last by eighteen 
aeroplanes, which came by the estuary of the Thames 


until # and dropped a number of bombs over Essex and 
until # Kent. The air squadron was one of the largest that 
| and ## have attempted to attack this country, but our airmen 
sists # were on patrol before it could reach the coastline. The 
ome #% damage done to military and naval establishments was 
nane small, and the casualties were fortunately much fewer 
We than in the Folkestone raid. When notice was given 
ith’s @ in London of the approaching danger it was calmly 


It # and quietly received. The enemy had no fewer than 
ten machines driven down or destroyed, losses which 


ut a reveal the admirable skill and enterprise of our de- 
liers fenders, but ‘it is idle to deny that their present form 
they of attack is much more dangerous than that of the 
hall heavier and clumsier Zeppelins. 

During the week Zeebrugge and other fortified 
rene Positions on the Belgian coast have been continuously 
srs. and effectively bombarded by our ships, seaplanes, and 
rds aeroplanes. Also Commodore Tyrwhitt with a force 
far of light cruisers and destroyers engaged six German 
red destroyers at a long range in a running fight, sinking 
ed;. fe of them and severely damaging another. On our 
is side there were no casualties. : 
ary 
its _Lord Northcliffe has started on a Goverhment mis- 
cil Sion to the United States in order to carry on Mr. 
ice Balfour’s work there. He will have the opportunity 


to to push forward the aircraft programme. For 
)a\ @ Years past artificial flight and its prospects have espe- 


cially interested him, and so far back as 1909 he was 
discussing the theory of flight, natural as well as arti- 
ficial, with one of the brothers Wright. It is a curious 
fact in this connection that the secret of natural flight 
has never been cleared up, and we take it that exactly 
the same is true of artificial flight. Knowing how to 
fly is by no means the same as knowing how it is 
done. The discussion between Pettigrew and Marey, 
the French scientist, and the fascinating and curious 
figure of eight theory still remain in the air, so far 
as we know. To be a practical electrician is not to 
know what electricity is: to be a practical flying man 
is not to know how flight is achieved. The writer was 
watching a few weeks ago a pair of peregrine falcons 
soaring above a south-country wood, and an aeroplane 
passing through their marvellous curves round and 
round and upward on rigid-looking wing; and it 
struck him that the man knew no more than the bird 
how he made his path through the air. 


An Order was issued at the end of last week 
restricting the frequent resales of meat, each time at a 
profit. This should serve to reduce the present high 
prices, which are not entirely a matter of supply and 
demand. The National War Savings Committee 
reports that the consumption of bread declined con- 
siderably last month. Cereals are also expected to 
point to a large decrease in consumption, in spite of 
the general and continuing shortage of potatoes. The 
Army gets something of a shock when it discovers the 
restrictions in food of civil life. On the other hand, we 
learnt recently that, if the Army has plenty of food, it 
is not so well provided with cooks to make the best 
of it. 


It has been a pleasure and a privilege to us to print 
a long series of letters on Dalmatia and on the 
Adriatic problem generally, letters from well-equipped 
disputants on both sides, among them Sir Arthur 
Evans, Mr. Wickham Steed, the Foreign Editor of 
the ‘‘ Times ’—whose work on Austria everyone should 
read—Dr. Dudan, and others. We disagree fargely 
with the non-Italian school in this matter—as we dis- 
agree with the dangerous pro-Bulgarian school in a 
kindred question. But what is far more undesirable 
than disagreement in these matters is obstinate igno- 
rance and the lazy attitude of those whose line is: 
‘*O, bother the Adriatic and the blessed Slav ques- 
tion! How does it affect us in England?’’ A man 
very prominent and powerful in public life told us the 
other day that the whole subject was obscure and a 
nuisance: he was not going to be annoyed with it! 
If Great Britain went into the Conference after the 
war in a mood at all like this—a mood of crass insu- 
larity—she would not cut an impressive figure at the 
Settlement. The whole Adriatic question, the whole 
Balkan question, profoundly affects us in this country, 
and it is our duty to study it. The deliberately un- 
intelligent attitude towards foreign affairs is to-day 
unforgivable, and might even prove disastrous. We 
thank the correspondents who have been ventilating 
this question of the Adriatic in the Sarurpay Krvirw. 


Mr. William Watson has become Sir William 
Watson. Whether thereby he is a greater man need 
not be discussed. It is certain that no living man 
to-day has made so beautiful a contribution to English 
poesy as the author of ‘‘ Wordsworth’s Grave ’’, or 
so stately a one as the Coronation Ode to King 
Edward VII. : 


‘* Time, and the ocean, and some fostering star, 
In high cabal have made us what we are, 
Who stretch one hand to Huron’s bearded pines, 
And one on Kashmir’s snowy shoulder lay, 
And round the streaming of whose raiment shines 
The iris of the Australasian spray. 
For waters have connived at our designs, 
And winds have plotted with us—and behold, . 
Kingdom in kingdom, sway in over sway, 
Dominion fold in fold ’’. 
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THE POSITION WEST AND EAST. 
HE Kaiser, on the assurance of Hindenburg, has 
announced the end of the offensive in the West, 
and naturally the glorious victory of the German 
armies there. But that is only ‘‘ according to plan ”’, 
the plan of keeping the mass of the German civilian 
population in as good tune as possible. Setting the 
plan aside, it is truer to remark that the first phase 
of the Allied offensive on the West has been remark- 
ably successful. The enemy was taken by surprise, 
and the orderly retirement from Arras and north of 
Arras to the prepared Hindenburg line which he nicely 
arranged for was spoilt. He was harried and routed, 
and he lost in the first six weeks of the offensive some 
52,000 men taken prisoners, together with 1,000 
officers, 446 heavy and field guns, and 1,000 machine- 
guns. That, however, is but a part only of his mis- 
fortunes, for his casualties in dead and wounded during 
those six weeks have made up an unknown but a 
terrible total. We are getting rid of the Germans with 
a will in the 1917 offensive, which is as yet in quite an 
early stage. The enemy claims to have taken himself 
as many as 13,000 prisoners, French and British, 
during May, and we need not dispute these figures nor 
the modest total of guns which he sets forth. It was 
not anticipated that we could carry through a series of 
great battles on this front without incurring losses our- 
selves; but it certainly occurs to us that about four to 
one in our favour against a ‘‘ victorious ’’ foe in ‘* un- 
conquerable ’’ positions is not a bad result. We have 
been examining a number of German papers during the 
past week or so, and noting what their military experts, 
Major Endres, Major Moraht, Gadke, Baron von 
Ardenne, have to say. Not everything they say is 
bombast by any means, it must be admitted. We ought 
to attend to the enemy point of view as well as our 
own and our Ally’s. For one thing, :t undoubtedly 
tends to have a sobering effect if we are tnclined at 
any time to be a little too exhilarated. But Major 
Endres and his colleagues make a mistake when they 
estimate (1) British casualties and (2) British resources 
in France to-day. Of the second we shall say nothing 
here for good enough reasons, but of the first we shall 
remark that the casualties have been throughout these 
preliminary operations of the 1917 offensive singularly 
light, considering the military achievement and con- 
sidering the killing and mauling of the German 
reserves. 

No reader of this Review from the start of the war 
will, we think, accuse us of the habit of exaggerating 
the losses of the enemy. On the contrary, we 
have sometimes been suspected of gloom in not laying 
enough stress on the carnages and ‘“‘ decimations ’”’ 
and ‘‘holocausts’’ of the enemy. But in the 
present instance trustworthy evidence points to the 
conclusion that the German armies have lost terribly in 
these six weeks. It must be remembered that the 
sepulture of the German dead has largely to be done 
by the British—and it has been often a heavy work. 
They have died like flies in many an engagement.* 


* What is the total of the German dead on all fronts from the 
start of the war? This pu has often been put to us, and 
it is sometimes suggested that we should give the number at 
anything about three million. We should be inclined to say 
that the Germans have lost—in dead—something between a 
million and a million and a half. The total disablement cases 
are perhaps as numerous. Casualties generally, all in, are not 
very informing, even if we can obtain them in regard to Germany 
and other nations, because they include a vast number of slight 
injuries. _ The man-power of Germany and Austria is still] 
immense, and it will take a long time to wear down. But this 
country (the British Isles alone) has great resources of man- 
power, young man-power, yet to draw on. We are better placed 
than the enemy in this. 


Knowing how heavy and continuous the cost has been 
to Germany so far in this offensive, we, should fe 
ungenerous if we denied that they have fought bravely 
and are putting up a worthy resistance. People need 
not be shy at home of acknowledging the courage and 
the grim defensive of the great Germany army, for 
these are fully and freely conceded by British and 
French soldiers and leaders at the front. No attempt 
is made there to belittle the enemy. Hard facts haye 
to be faced at the front, and the courage and resistange 
of the German army are nothing if not fact. 

The military position in the West is good. Of 
course, it is distinctly bad in the East, and we really 
cannot detect any sign worth mentioning of its im 
proving there. To carry on a war and to cary 
through a revolution at the same time is a superhuman 
task. It is true the French did it during 1792-4, when 
the armies of Pichegru and Hoche, inspired by St 
Just, went from victory to victory against British, 
Austrians, and Prussians. But the parallel is um 
fortunately inexact. In those years the revolutionary 
Power had Carnot to organise her arms, and against 
her were jealous, ill-coordinated Allies, each intent on 
his own campaign and interest. Germany is another 
proposition. All we oan do is to hope that the 
Russians will keep their end up. If at any time 
worse happens in the East, there will be not the 
least excuse for panic or despair. The enemy, were 
he even to transfer in a solid block his eastern div 
sions to the West, could not prevail against the Allies 
there. The chance which he lost in 1914 through the 
hesitation and finally the retirement of General von 
Kluck, and again through his suffering himself to be 
fought to a standstill in the first battle of Ypres, was 
lost for ever. 

The Germans can never now prevail in the West, 
though if the East falls wholly away from us they may 
put up a very long resistance. Neither France nor 
Britain is faced with anything on land which can be 
regarded as a great peril: that is, neither is threatened 
by a military disaster, supposing even that things 
rapidly grow worse in the East. They are, however, 
threatened undoubtedly to-day by a long stretch of war 
to come, which is not a new experience. 


FRANCE AND THE STOCKHOLM VILLAINY, 
** TN all the crises of human destiny ’’, said a great 

Frenchman, ‘‘ we have said our say, we have 
expressed our will ’’, and once again France, by her 
courage and lucidity, has given a lead to the Allies. 
The manceuvrings and talk about Stockholm had pro- 
duced a confused and disturbing situation, and there 
was danger that the palaverings of unelected repre- 
sentatives would be mistaken for the authentic voices 
of the nations. When the French majority Socialists 
went back on their earlier refusal to meet Herr 
Schiedemann, and when it was rumoured that the 
British Government would permit Mr. Ramsay Mac 
donald to renew his acquaintance with that gentleman, 
and would even recognise the Stockholm Conference by 
sending there one of our Labour Ministers,* it became 
clear that the desire to appease the Socialists of Petro- 


grad was leading the Allies along a path beset with. 


perils. The foundation of the Allies’ case would be 
shaken, their true war aims would be deflected, the 
guilt of the original war makers would be glossed over 


* When this report was industriously put about in print last, we 
said at once (SATURDAY REVIEW, 2 june, page 490), ‘‘ We do not 
believe it’’. It would have been indeed a scandal and a miset- 


able piece of weakness. 
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if it were admitted that we could meet on equal terms 
the men who have supported the German Government 
throughout the war, and are now the tools of a Chan- 
cellor who is struggling to save by diplomacy what he 
stands to lose by arms. It is, then, with gratitude and 
relief that we hear the challenge of France. She will 
not tamper with the great and sacred objects for which 
yast masses of her sons have given their lives, she 
declares her aims to the world through the one organ 
that can speak for the State, and she will not permit 
any sectional minority within her borders to weaken or 
misrepresent the national will. This is the true voice 
of a great people, and it is only in the mingling of such 
voices that the genuine international judgment and 
opinion which ultimately must pronounce on the issues 
of this war can be finally ascertained. Needless to 
say, England is one with France in the determination 
that Alsace and Lorraine shall be restored, and that 
just reparation for crimes against France shall be 
made. 

We believe that M. Ribot has pierced the Stock- 
holm bubble, but it is well to set out why, from the 
standpoint of the Allies, the Stockholm conference is 
a dangerous folly. In the first place, it is a German 
scheme. The German Government is an outlaw from 
the comity of nations, and is faced by this dilemma : 
Germany must either conquer the civilised world or 
must face a future of isolation and ostracism. What 
could be more advantageous than to get back into inter- 
national society by the backdoor of international 
Socialism? Moreover, in that curious world of inter- 
national Socialism the German Socialists have always 
been leading personalities, so that we find Victor Adler, 
the German Austrian, confidently predicting that at 
Stockholm ‘‘ the direction of the international move- 
ment will return to Germany, to which it belongs by 
right’. Further, the ‘‘ Vorwaerts ’’ boasts, a little 
prematurely we hope, that ‘‘ to have got the Allies to 
Stockholm is the first real triumph of the Central 
Powers ’’. 

In the second place, the Stockholm conference would 
have all the prestige of the first representative assembly 
of the belligerents, while in reality its members would 
not be in the least representative even of the pro- 
letariat, for which they would profess to speak. Does 
any man believe that Mr. Ramsay Macdonald expresses 
the true opinion of the working people of this country? 
His own constituency has begged him to resign, and 
the Union of Seamen now threatens to hold up any 
Ship on which this sacred tribune, who is supposed to 
protect their interests, may sail as passenger! The 
Stockholm conference is based on the assumption that 
only Socialists can speak for the proletariat, and it 
would be fatal to admit or encourage that assumption. 
We have a good example of its folly in the Leeds Con- 
ference, which claims, without any title or proof, to be 
the most representative assembly of its kind ever held 
in England. This preposterous claim ought to be 
challenged and exposed, and not tacitly admitted by 
allowing the Tappertit#of Leeds to be received abroad 
as British representatives. These frothy orators who 
would, to quote Dr. Johnson’s vigorous lines : 


“‘ Barter their country’s dear won rights away 
And plead for pirates in the face of day ”’, 


are utterly alien in character and mind and will from 
the great bulk of the British people. Not one of them 


could secure election to Parliament to-day. Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald no more represents the British pro- 
letariat than Mr. Bertrand Russell represents Trinity,, 
Cambridge. The man who really represents the 


British people is the King: the mention of his name 
in France to-day or the sight of him at the wonderfully 
popular Investiture in Hyde Park a week ago assures 
one of that. 

The third and perhaps the most insidious «f the 
Stockholm dangers is that the true aims of the war 
would be obscured. If we imagine the conference 
sitting we can foretell with some certainty the kind of 
discussion that would ensue. There would be a great 
parade of formulas, in which the familiar “‘ no annexa- 
tions and no indemnities ’’ would hold first place, and 
if that absurd consecration of the status quo were 
adopted as the general rule there would follow a 
detailed examination of the various problems—Alsace- 
Lorraine, Belgium, Poland, Serbia, and the rest—to 
which the formula would have to be applied. As the 
‘« representatives ’’ would have no kind of authority to 
pledge their respective Governments to any special 
solution, and as the formula is in itself capable of 
various interpretations, the conference would either 
break down or would take refuge in some other 
general maxim that would further confuse public 
opinion. The issues raised by this great war cannot 
be solved by a general agreement that will equally 
satisfy all the proletariat of Europe. The people of 
Germany cannot desire the same kind of peace as the 
people of France, and to pursue the chimera of uni- 
versal satisfaction is to lose sight of those practical 
additions to human happiness which may be secured 
when the long strife ends. If we accept Stockholm 
conferences as a right means of discussing war aims 
we shall find that the war is interpreted as a struggle 
between classes and not as, what it really is, a decision 
whether a great military State shall be allowed to win 
for itself, by ruthless force, a supreme, dominating, 
crushing superiority over all other States. In Petro- 
grad the extremists are never tired of saying that the 
war is waged in the interests of capitalists, and if we 
allow it to be thought that the men who would hold the 
stage at Stockholm can be representative of the nations 
of the. Entente the virus of that 
will be spread. Russian revolutionaries may delude 
themselves with the childish notion that this is a 
capitalist war, and may argue that the German Govern- 
ment is therefore no more guilty than any other; but 
we, who know how and why men of all classes in 
France and England sprang to arms in 1914, cannot 
forget the truth of the war. It is a war for the 
defence of our freedom, independence, and power 
against the insolent aggression of a rival State, and, 
whatever men may say in Petrograd, we do not intend 
that the independence of England shall be lightly 
threatened, or the power of England diminished in the 
slightest degree. Freedom in England is no new 
wine; it is a vintage of venerable antiquity, and we 
intend to guard our cellars. , 

We agree absolutely that we must be restrained 
about affairs in Russia. When there is only one 
legal authority in a vast State, and that authority is 
suddenly overthrown, there must be a long and difficult 
period before the new polity is fashioned and made 
firm. But, while we must be restrained, it by no means 
follows that we must accept as profound political truth 
every new-minted axiom that finds acceptance in 
Russia. In France, as well as in Italy, and 
throughout the British Empire men know what ordered 
political freedom means; they know that, as General 
Smuts said, freedom can only be enjoyed by those who 
work hard and fulfil the obligations of citizenship. 
The anarchy and confusion in Petrograd to-day is 
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exactly pictured in that famous passage of Shake- 
speare which describes what the world would be if all 
‘* degree ’’ were overthrown. We in the West stand 
for freedom, but for the freedom that has been secured 
and developed by long experience, and we cannot allow 
our minds to be switched off from the paramount aim 
of defeating Germany. The peoples will respond to 
courageous leadership, and M. Ribot has set an 
example which should be well studied at home. 
Tolerance of free speech in this country has been very 
wide and is in curious contrast with the censor- 
ship of the Press. Leeds has enjoyed an unrationed 
banquet of talk, much of it wild, distracting, and 
dangerous; but we trust that Lecds may be the end, 
and that Mr. Ramsay Macdonald will be told to settle 
with his own constituents before he is allowed to pose 
as a British ‘‘ representative ’’ either in Petrograd or 
Stockholm. 


THE GREAT WAR. 
APPRECIATION (No. 149) BY BRIGADIER-GENERAL F. G. 
Stone, C.M.G. 

THE ITALIAN OFFENSIVE (CONTINUED) AND AFTERWARDS. 


O sooner had the Italians consolidated their 
newly won positions on the Kuk-Vodice-Monte 
Santo line, which extends from four to eight miles 
north of Gorizia, than they struck a tremendous blow 
with their third army south of Gorizia between Kostan- 
jevica and the sea. During the great fight for the 
Kuk-Vodice-Santo ridge to the north the third army 
had been maintaining continuous pressure in the 
southern sector of the Carso, and for many days 
before the launching of the offensive in that sector 
a continuous bombardment of varying intensity had 
been directed upon the Austrian positions. 

At dawn on 23 May intense artillery fire broke out 
along the whole of the Carso front and continued to 
batter the Austrian positions up to 4 p.m., at which 
hour the infantry dashed forward to the assault and 
‘‘ broke through the well-organised lines of the enemy 
from Kostanjevica to the sea’’. This represents a 
front of about six miles. The stone tableland of the 
Carso over which the greater part of this assault was 
delivered gffords no cover except such as may be 
found behind the crumbling ruins of the Austrian 
defences, battered out of all recognition by the terrific 
fire of the Italian guns. The rock is impervious to the 
ordinary intrenching tools and there could never be a 
question of “digging in’’ after securing some 
temporary coign of vantage. 

The Austrians no doubt relied upon the strength of 
their elaborate defensive line, supported by the masses 
of artillery on the formidable Hermada position, which 
swept the whole of the front and seemed to render a 
successful assault out of the question. 

The Italian official account goes on to say that 
““ while we were heavily engaging the enemy on the 
left our troops, after carrying the enemy trenches in 
the centre and on the right, occupied a part of the area 
south of the Kostanjevica-Boscomalo road, passed Bos- 
comalo and Locati (Lukatic), and captured Jamiano and 
the important strongly fortified heights of Hill 92 
(1,000 yards east of Pietro Rossa), Hill 77, Hill 58, 
Bagni, and Hill 21. 

““The enemy was at first surprised and nonplussed 
by the sudden onslaught, but towards evening counter- 
attacked in force, supported by exceptionally heavy 
bombardment. He was repulsed with severe loss. . . . 
During the day we captured more than 9,000 prisoners, 
including over 300 officers.’’ 

An appreciative allusion is made to the work of the 
ten British heavy batteries which ‘‘ contributed largely 
to the artillery preparation ”’. 

While this great operation was being successfully 
carried out in the south an Austrian attack east ‘of 
Gorizia was being repulsed and ground gained on the 
north-west slopes of S. Marco (2,000 yards from 


Gorizia), in the centre, and further progress being 
made in the Monte Santo-Vodice area in the north. 

A specially interesting feature of the Carso offensive 
was the co-operation of the British monitors with naval 
forces and Italian aeroplanes, which made ‘‘a pro 
longed and effective attack with heavy guns in the Gulf 
of Trieste on the rear of the enemy’s lines, especially 
the great aerial station, depots, and other important 
military objects near Prosecco’’. It may be noted 
in this connection that the railway from Pola, the great 
Austrian naval harbour and dockyard, to Gorizia, vid 
Trieste, passes in full view of the sea for the greater 
part of ten miles between Trieste and Duino, which js 
the nearest railway station to the great fortress of 
Hermada, and only one and a half miles distant there. 
from. The little town of Duino is a seaport, and the 
railway runs above and nearly half a mile to the north 
of it. The main road runs between the railway and 
the sea, more or less parallel to the coastline. 

On 24 May the battle continued with unabated 
violence from Plava to the sea, the most substantial 
gain of ground being effected by the capture of Hills 
235 and 247, between Lukatic and Jamiano, and the 
extension of the Italian position thence to Versic, in 
the Hermada sector, two and a half miles north of the 
fortress. This gain of the Italians is corroborated by 
the Austrian official account: ‘‘ In the afternoon a 
powerful Italian attack against the entire front of the 
Carso plateau began. Between Fajti Hrib and the sea 
the enemy drove forward against our (i.e., Austrian) 
lines in waves. Where one enemy column collapsed, 
another took its place. Attack and counter-attack 
collided. Thus the struggle continues with unabated 
violence. The enemy only gained ground in the 
salient of Jamiano, where we had to withdraw our 
troops 1,000 yards ”’. 

The total of prisoners taken by the Italians since 
14 May reached the extraordinary number of 23,000, 
The Austrians claimed 13,000 Italian prisoners for the 
same period. 

The successes thus far achieved practically brought 
the Italian third army up against the Austrian third 
line of defence, which runs from Kostanjevica through 
Selo to the great Hermada fortress which bars the 
road to Trieste, and it became clear that time must 
be given to bring up the Italian heavy artillery to 
closer quarters to co-operate effectively in any further 
advance in this sector; the co-operation of the heavy 
guns on the British monitors in enfilading the Hermada 
line was already assured. The Austrian artillery at 
the same time had been compelled to evacuate the 
southern face of Hermada, whence the fire of their 
light and medium guns had hitherto been able to 
support the frequent counter-attacks launched against 
the Italian infantry. 

The Italian Air Service seems to have done particu- 
larly good work, and if a thoroughly satisfactory cor 
operation is established between the Italian airmen 
and our monitors for the direction and observation of 
fire of the heavy naval guns it will form a very formid- 
able menace to the Austrian defences and communica- 
tions. 

If the Austrians are defeated on the Hermada line 
the road to Trieste will be deprived of its most im- 
portant defence, and a successful advance by land 
supported by the fire of the big naval guns would 
probably be not long delayed. The actual distance to 
be traversed by road is 12 miles. Trieste in itself is 
an important objective; it is the chief fortified seaport 
of Austria, and has a population of nearly a quarter 
of a million. It has a great trade, especially with the 
Levant and Far East. In 1909 the sea-borne com- 
merce was valued at £,45,000,000; 11,012 vessels with 
a total tonnage of 4,008,010 entered the port. 
also a great shipbuilding centre, and is the naval 
arsenal and store depot for the Austrian Navy. 

But the capture of Trieste in itself would not be 
considered the final objective in this part of the theatre 
of war; further operations would have to be under- 
taken in an easterly direction from Trieste to destroy 
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the railway line at Cosina, at which point the line 
from Pola which traverses the Istrian peninsula bifur- 
cates, the main line turning off in a westerly direction 
to Trieste, but a branch line continuing in a northerly 
direction td join the line which runs from Monfalcone 
through the junction at Nabresina to S*. Peter, which 
latter place is on the main line from Fiume to Laibach. 
It is only by destroying the railway at Cosina that 
communication between Pola and Laibach hy rail can 
be cut off, and that important naval port—which has 
been referred to as ‘‘ the Austrian Portsmouth ’’ by 
one writer—effectually isolated from the interior of 
Austria; such an operation could not fail to have far- 
reaching effects, and it would in fact deprive the whole 
of the Istrian peninsula from access by rail to the 
interior. It is interesting incidentally to note that 
more than one-third of the population of the peninsula 
consists of Italians, the remainder being Slavs. 

Our Allies have opened the campaign this year with 
a most magnificent offensive, which augurs weli for 
the future; they are certainly far stronger than they 
have ever been before in all the essentials which go to 
achieve victory, and their Air Service in particular 
appears to have developed in numbers and efficiency 
to an extent which cannot fail to react most favourably 
upon the operations of the troops in the field. 

The decisive results which might reasonably have 
been anticipated to follow the great events on the 
Isonzo must necessarily be prejudiced to some extent 
by Austria’s ability to withdraw troops from her 
Eastern front, just as the full fruits of the French and 
British successes cannot be reaped with the swiftness 
and certainty which would have been possible if the 
Russian armies were seriously threatening the German 
Eastern front. 

A renewal of the Austrian offensive in the Trentino 
on a great scale would perhaps be possible if further 
reinforcements could continue to be drawn from the 
East; if this should occur it certainly will not take 
our gallant Ally by surprise. 


SPECIAL ARTICLE. 
POPULAR ENGLISH LITERATURE TO-DAY. 


novelist has been lightly engaged 
with one of our reviewers in a controversy as to 
his new book and his religious convictions, and we 
may use this as a peg on which to hang a remark or 
two about the topical favourites generally in fiction, 
poetry, the drama. One naturally associates Mr. 
Wells with Mr. Shaw, Mr. Chesterton, and two or 
three other much talked of and ingeniously advertised 
authors to-day. In another observed group one 
should, perhaps, class Miss Marie Corelli, Mr. Hall 
Caine, Miss Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Mr. Garvice, and 
Mrs. Barclay. They have one and all large publics, 
they are acknowledged the best sellers in the print 
market. We do not think it is a good thing for 
English people in any numbers to be seriously 
influenced by, or engrossed in, the work of all or any 
of these writers, for they are none of them first class— 
which is putting it with strict moderation—and they do 
not at all answer to the immense power and genius of 
the British race in the world to-day. England has never 
been so great as she is now, though we dare to hope 
and believe that her zenith is not even yet—that she 
will not be at that till she has broken Germany and 
guided the settlement of Europe. She was not 


so great in the Elizabethan age or when Cromwell 
made her respected in Europe or in the age when she 
fought and overthrew Napoleon; whilst before this war 


she cut a poor figure in many ways. If England had 
continued for some years longer in her pre-war mess 
she would have been eaten up by the German lice. 
She had a narrow escape as it was. The secret history 
of the three or four dreadful days before the declara- 
tion of war on 4 August 1914 has yet to be told. We 
believe the pro-German or pro-disgrace element, or 
whatever is the right description for the huckstering, 
funking commercialism which tried to prevent us 
going to war, largely for the sake of its wretched 
stocks and shares, was far nearer success than is 
supposed. However, the country escaped, war was 
declared, and, as result, we have to-day—the Army in 
France! This at once brings us to a complete justifica- 
tion of the statement, ‘‘ England has never been so 
great as she is now ’’; for the Army in France and the 
feats of that Army in the Battle of the Somme, in the 
battles of Vimy Ridge and Arras, and in the assaults 
to-day on the Hindenburg Line—these have no parallel 
in the thousand years of English history. The 
Army in France is what we described it lately in the 
Review, the consummate, virile achievement of the 
British race. Nothing like it has hitherto been seen, 
known, dreamed of in the chronicle of England. 
Militarism, it is true, has always been one of the sus- 
taining glories of England, and without it we should 
have become the annexe of some European Power 
long ago. Militarism made the British Empire. 

It may be ‘‘ tactics’ at the moment to hush this up 
and to pretend we are a dingy commonwealth or a 
‘‘ crowned republic ’’ wedded to pacifism; historically, 
however, that is false. England carved her way to 
Empire by the sword. It is creeping hypocrisy to pre- 
tend otherwise; and hypocrisy is, if not the deadliest, at 
least the most disgusting of human sins—we had as 
soon see England drunk as see her hypocritical. So 
we repeat, militarism made the British Empire; and 
it is the militarism of Sir Douglas Haig’s matchless 
Army in France to-day which is keeping that Empire. 

Yet though so great in the past militarily, the 
Empire has never been quite as lustrous as it 
is to-day, and a nation capable of such a feat 
as the Somme alone is worthy of an | infinitely 
greater current literature than is supplied by 
the writers in question. The disparity between 
England’s output in the sphere of action and her out- 
put in the sphere of imagination is humiliating to-day. 
In the former we see not only an extraordinary mass 
achievement, we see leadership, too, individual excel- 
lence. We have at the head of the Army in the field 
a soldier whose serene skill and exact professional 
knowledge of war in every branch have been proved ; 
and it is perfectly well known to those who choose to 
make enquiries in the right quarters, if they distrust 
their own judgment, that he is supported by the best 
brains in the nation—the organisation at the Base in 
France, for instance, being a wonderful thing. Again, 
at home there is individual distinction of a high order. 
We have often differed from the Prime Minister. He 
arouses animosities, throws out challenges which are 
sure to be taken up. But his vitality is immense. He 
never spares himself, and he has, besides, glow and 
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imagination. It is incontestable that though he did 
not make the munitions without which the Battle of 
the Somme could not have been fought and Verdun 
could not have been saved, he imagined them and set 
the factories going. Wherever we look, indeed, in the 
sphere of action and arms we find light and leading. 
The nation is well enough off in the world of action, 
discovering brains and vitality in all directions, and in 
at least a few quarters distinction of a high order. It is 
when we turn to the popular figures in literary effort 
that the result is so disappointing—no novelist, no poet, 
no dramatist of the first rank, or near it, among the 
familiar and widely accepted performers. We have 
plenty of smartness, adaptability, popularity, plenty of 
stuff which catches on, is just what is asked for by 
those who do not want to go deep, and who will not 
be at the nuisance of thinking for themselves. 

Commonplace cleverly tricked out, the ordinary made 
to appear extraordinary, and served up hot and hot 
just when the appetite is ready for it, that is the thing 
which is catered for by the successful performers. It 
was so for several years before the war, when England 
was cutting a miserly figure in the sphere of action; it 
is the same now, when England is cutting a mighty 
figure in that sphere. 

‘“* Seeing that excellence is absent from English 
popular literature to-day, that there are no first class 
performers, had we not better take our fill without 
grumbling or carping of the second or third raters? ’’ 
it may be asked. ‘‘ You grant that they are quick in 
their trade, that they are often clever, and you must 
admit that they pour it out in profusion.’’ We do 
grant the second part of the proposition freely; we 
demur to the first. As to the second part, the popular 
performers are quick, clever or talented, profuse. 
We can laugh over some of their capers, or could 
before the war, at any rate; we can persevere even to 
the end of one or two of their books now and again— 
at least, we could before the war. But this is not to 
say it is a satisfactory thing that the public should in 
any considerable degree follow their intellectual 
leading. The truth is they are not good enough for a 
nation like the British to-day, which is doing mightily 
in the war and which will be leading the settlement of 
Europe at the close of the struggle. They have mostly 
started on nothing and fought their own way up in the 
world from grinding poverty to security, we shall be 
told. That certainly is all to their credit. The man 
who makes and keeps himself in literature as in any 
other walk in life is usually worth two or three of those 
who have been made and are kept. _It is the active 
mood against the passive : and the active is a thousand 
times more useful to the State, of course. But because 
the popular and observed writers in English to-day 
have worked their way up, and are therefore to be 
commended, it does not follow they possess any 
genius. And the fact is they possess none, 
though plenty of lively talent. Compare them 


with the popular men of imagination to-day in Russia, 
in France, in Scandinavia. As to the first of these 
countries, the giant school is by no means worn out, 
and Tolstoy and Dostoievsky are yet living in the 


hearts of a great public. Or take France: she has 
Anatole France, whose irony, wit, style, would adorn 
the literature of any age. She has Romain Rolland, 
who may have fallen off from patriotism, Mut who has 
not fallen away from an art which, whether agreeable 
or not, is certainly impressive. And we think we could 
name a popular poet in Italy whois a poet. It will be in- 
ferred from these few names that we are not dissatisfied 
by our own topical performers because they are demo- 
crats or radicals or something of that kind. Our 
objections are not on that score. George Meredith 
was something of that kind, Thomas Hardy has 
never appealed to us as something of the opposite 
kind. But Hardy and Meredith are creators in litera- 
ture of whom we can never have too much. We pay 
homage to those great men. We can read their 
wizard books over and over again, just as we Can 
the older masters: incomparable Scott, Thackeray, 
Dickens ! Had they been advanced Nihilists, 
were they to-day active spirits in the school of 
pacifism, it would not make us discontented with 
their work in fiction and poetry, for both must 
be ranked as poets, Hardy, as one can see 
clearly in the light of his last two volumes, in some 
ways a magical one. Politics, neither the greater 
politics of nation nor the lesser of party, have not any- 
thing to say in such a judgment. Were Shelley to 
come again and give us a lyric or two and a new 
‘* Hellas ’’—which in particular the world could do with 
to-day !—how gladly would we swallow from him a 
double dose of William Godwin plus vegetarianism. 
We would overlook the penchant for international 
Socialism, for Shelley would be setting out for Stock- 
holm, probably with Lenin for a companion. Great 
art can do these things, and its votaries forgive it. 
Our objection to the starred popularists to-day is not 
based on monarchical or on political or on ecclesiastical 
grounds. We simply object that they are not imagina- 
tively and intellectually good enough to go forth to 
the world which is watching the British people to-day 
as our representative novelists, poets, dramatists. 

The nations will please observe there is an interregnum 
to-day in the sphere of popular literature in this 
country: that Browning, Tennyson, and Swinburne, 
Dickens, Carlyle, and Meredith have been followed by 
a disconcerting void. The interregnum has nothing to 
do with the war; it was distressingly obvious in the 
years before the war began. We believe it will pass 
presently and there will be a glorious restoration of the 
sovereignty of wit and wisdom in English literature. 
Meanwhile, to those who hunger intellectually and who 
desire work of imagination, we think we can recom- 
mend a thing or two. If, for instance, it is the mean- 
ing and mystery of kingship that draws them, and they 
want wonderful fresh news and suggestion on that 
theme, they might go to ‘‘ Richard II. ’’ and both parts 
of ‘‘ Henry IV.’’ They will find it all up-to-date 
therein, all living characters, and all wit. Do they 
wish for something out of the common about divinity? 
Let them enquire at the bookseller or the library for 
a little work entitled ‘‘ Religio Medici ’’, by a physician 
of Norwich named Thomas Browne, in which we cana 
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promise them certain fresher and more sparkling wells 
than they enjoy in any catchy literature to-day. Stories, 
too, we think we can suggest to them that will repay 
another reading—that will repay even the fifth or tenth 
reading. Is Scott too “‘dull’’, and is Hardy too 
crushing? Then we propose to send them to ‘“‘ Beau- 
champs’ Career’’ and to ‘‘ The Egoist’’. There at 
least is something which they can read and revel in 
without the least danger of overstrain: and in order 
that their holiday may be complete we will prescribe for 
them ‘‘ The Egoist’’ without its Prelude. 


MIDDLE ARTICLES. 
THE SUBALTERN. 


AKE him for all in all, the subaltern has been 
the greatest discovery of the War. It is true 
he existed before, but his quality was unknown: he 
had not been discovered. To-day there is probably no 
department of the martial art, from Field Marshals 
downwards, that he would not cheerfully take upon 
himself at need. In other times the word *‘ subaltern ”’ 
—usually pronounced then as though it rhymed with 
Carshalton—conveyed to the lay mind a generally pen- 
niless youth, very young, very callow, amiable, 
amorous, a good dancer, a good ‘‘ sport’’, and en- 
dowed with more breeding than brains. Brains were 
not required of him. That he should ever be called 
upon to display any powers of initiative, resource, or 
originality was never contemplated. Recklessness was 
the most one might expect of him. 
Yet of this struggle against the massed mentality of 
the most colossal military machine in history we are 
always being told—with some truth—that ‘this is a 


subaltern’s war’’. The Honours Lists, the Casualty | 


Lists, and the ‘‘ London Gazette’’ all bear abundant 
testimony to this fact, but such printed records are far 
from doing full justice to the subaltern. Not one in a 
score can ever receive the promotion or award that he 
deserves. He just goes on doing his job, wearing his 
star and his cheerfully dogged air, sharing the life of 
the common soldier and the -<esponsibilities of a 
general. As to his risks—danger is his atmosphere; 
it is as elemental to him as heat to a baker or soot to 
a chimney-sweep. - He would be a speculative insur- 
ance agent who would accept as little as £99 19s. 11d. 
per cent. for the life policy of an infantry subaltern, 
for his life is passed in an explosive world of shells, 
bombs, aerial torpedoes, rifle bullets, shrapnel bullets, 
machine-gun bullets, and subterranean mines. If he 
escapes all these he has still to reckon with the chances 
of being buried alive, poisoned by gas fumes, or laid 
low by some malady resulting from exposure to cold, 
damp, frost, or germs. 

But all these are merely the accidentals, the local 
colour, so to speak, of his real work. His functions 
persist regardless of such unessential matters as dis- 
comfort, death, fatigue, and privations. He is in 
command of a platoon or special section, and by virtue 
of his position he is personally answerable for the 
comfort, health, and soldierliness of every individual 
in his command, as well as for its collective well-being 
and efficiency. He is likewise a personal symbol of his 
unit in the eyes of his superior officers, who think of 
their platoons in terms of Mr. A., Mr.B., etc., the 
subalterns commanding them. He is the only officer in 
the whole hierarchy of officers who cannot pass on his 
orders to a junior officer. He has to do the work him- 


self. Thus, if the Army Council were to issue an order 
from Whitehall that all men were to wear their shirts 
inside out, that order would be transmitted to G.H.Q., 
where officers, detailed for the purpose, would re- 
transmit it through Army H.Q., Corps H.Q., and 
Divisional H.Q. to Brigade H.Q. From there the last 
of the Red Hats would issue the order to the colonels . 


commanding the battalions. Each colonel would 
dictate it to his adjutant, each adjutant would send 
forth the order to his company commanders, each 
captain would summon his subalterns and instruct them 
to report by a certain hour that the order had been 
obeyed, and the subaltern would go forth into the high- 
ways and byways to collect his men and turn their 
shirts inside out. 

The subaltern, again, is responsible for the morale of 
his platoon, which is largely dependent on his power 
to inspire confidence, his popularity, his military ability, 
and a score of other qualities which go to make up 
genius of leadership. Once the writer met a subaltern 
with none of these qualities, because he lacked self- 
command. You could almost see the cold tremors 
rippling down his back when a shell burst anywhere 
within a quarter of a mile. In the front line he was a 
holy terror. 

‘‘ For Gawd’s sake, sir, don’t let that Lieutenant 
Quake come near this bit of trench any more’’, ex- 
claimed a platoon sergeant to the writer one grisly 
night, ‘‘ or some one’ll do him an injury. He puts the 
wind up all my men, sir ’’. 

But Quake was quite exceptional. The average 
subaltern is ready for any emergency, as indeed he 
needs to be, for when, as frequently, the unforeseeable 
happens, it is generally the subaltern who bears the 
first shock. If a mine blows up under his feet, what 
is left of him must rally what is left of the company 
and occupy the crater in the teeth of the enemy at all 
costs. On his presence of mind, his instantaneous 
resourcefulness, and his leadership depends perhaps 
the fate of his company, his battalion. He loses half 
his men, is wounded in three places and fights half a 
night through against impossible odds, but still he 
clings to the lip of the crater with his finger-nails until 
at last support arrives and the last Boche is ejected 
or captured. A day or two later in the Casualty Clear- 
ing Station he reads in the newspaper : 

‘* The enemy exploded a mine north-east of Enfer. 
We have occupied the crater.”’ 

It is too generally believed that a subaltern has done 
all that can be expected of him when he has obeyed 
orders; that this is the limit of his responsibility. 
But, oh dear, no! On the contrary, it is expressly 
laid down in the training manual that in the absence 
of orders he must act at his own discretion. And this 
is not all—he is even required to disobey orders on 
occasions. For it is written that any officer is entitled 
to disregard an order if he thinks that the circum- 
stances have changed since the order was given. 

Is there any military quality which is not demanded 
of the subaltern? I don’t think I know of one. He 
must be fearless in the face of danger; cheerful in the 
face of hunger, fatigue, discomfort, mud—in fact, 
must combine the temperaments of Job and Mark 
Tapley; resourceful enough to meet any emergency 
and make a ton of bricks without a wisp of straw; 
must love his men (but he can’t help that if he’s human) 
and be loved by them; must mother them at all times, 
but be stepmotherly if the need arises; must be tactful, 
self-reliant, quick to decide and unwavering after deci- 
sion; just at all times, but sometimes severe. 

There is one sentiment common to every officer who 
has ever been in the trenches or in a gun-pit. Speak 
with any one of them and you will not have long to 
wait before he outs with the phrase: ‘‘ The men are 
wonderful! ’? Ask him whether he is anxious to get 
back to the trenches and he will probably’ tell you: 
“I don’t like the idea of being over here while my 
boys are out there ’’. 

The average subaltern loves his men in much the 
same way as a hen loves her chicks—and for much 
the same reason. ‘‘ They're so deliciously helpless and 
dependent on one”’, a gunner lieutenant said to me 
the other day. ‘‘Do you know that I could never 
induce my men to take cover from shell-fire unless 
I ran like a hare myself? They seem to hate the idea 
of appearing afraid unless the officer sets the example. 


That gunner’s experience was typical of every artil- 
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lery and infantry subaltern’s, and there is something 
more than a mere sentimental significance in it. For 
the man-in-the-trench of to-day is the man-in-the-street 
of to-morrow, and the subaltern of to-day is his master 
of to-morrow. Does not this camaraderie of the 
battlefield mean that a new spirit of understanding, 
and, above all, of mutual trust—the only possible basis 
of any real social reform—will be found to have en- 
tered into the life of the nation after the war? It is 
the subaltern mainly who can bridge the gulf of mis- 
understanding and mistrust between the governing 
classes and the governed. He is young in years but 
ripe in experience, and he will set out anew upon life 
with a vision and a sympathy for his fellow-men that 
preceding generations have lacked. The young poli- 
tician of yesterday started life with hereditary preju- 
dices or academic convictions concerning Demos. The 
politician of to-morrow, graduate in the University of 
War, will begin with a practical knowledge gained 
by the most intimate contact with the people them- 
selves. There should be a great and purposeful future 
for the subaltern. 
Cc. D. S. 


JOHN BULL IN THE GARDEN OF EDEN. 
By D.S.O. 
I 


ESOPOTAMIA has a past: what of her future? 
The land is connected in our minds with our 
earliest and most vivid recollections: ‘‘ And the Lord 
God planted a garden eastward in Eden. . . . And 
the Lord God took the man and put him into the 
garden of Eden to dress it and to keep it.’’ What 
child is there among us who has not heard these words? 
And there is little doubt that this garden lay on 
the right bank of the Euphrates, about a hundred miles 
from the further point reached by Sir Stanley Maude’s 
outposts On that river. 

Sir W. Willodcks, the greatest authority we have 
on irrigation, has studied the question on the spot, 
and he is satisfied that the country lying between 
Anah and Hitt on the Euphrates is the garden of Eden 
of the Bible, for not only is this tract one in which 
the ground can be irrigated by free flow throughout 
the year, but it tallies exactly with the descrip- 
tion in the first chapter of Genesis: ‘‘ And a river 
went out of Eden to water the garden; and from 
thence it was parted and became into four heads ’’; 
the Pison, represented to-day by flooded depressions, 
the Gishon, the Hiddekel, which joins the Tigris at 
Baghdad, and the Euphrates. 

And Baghdad! What memories spring to the mind 
of the great Caliph Haroun-al-Raschid, of Sindbad the 
Sailor, of Aladdin, and of all the mysterious joys and 
thrills which in early days we all extracted from the 
Arabian Nights. The word Arabian, again, calls to our 
minds the career of Mahomed, that marvellous genius 
who founded a great religion and under whose leader- 
ship the Arabs started on a career of conquest which 
spread their rule from Spain in the west to Persia in 
the east. We think, or we should do so, of 


‘‘ The spirit of those who made so fair the Mesopo- 
tamian desert, 
And met, with tutorship urbane and sage, 
In arms and arts the chivalry of Spain ’’. 


As Cordoba to the Arabs in Spain, so was Baghdad 
to the Arabs in Mesopotamia. Founded about the 
year 762 a.p. by Mansur, Baghdad, some forty years 
later, reached its zenith under Haroun-al-Raschid. 
Here was a city, beautiful and well organised, protected 
not only by strong walls, but by disciplined troops 
quartered in well-regulated cantonments, and with a 
very large population. Trade, science, and art flou- 
rished exceedingly; the city was full of doctors, pro- 
fessors, lawyers, poets, and merchants; history, geo- 
graphy, and astronomy were closely studied. 

Upon all this culture and prosperity there 


descended, some four hundred years later, a devastat- 


ing avalanche. In the Gobi Desert, in the heart of 
Asia, roamed a tribe of wild nomads, the Mongols, 
who were said to be descended from the Huns. They 
swept over the face of Asia, as Sir Percy Sykes records, 
‘‘ annihilating populations and civilisations’. ‘‘ The 
Mongolian conquest ’’, says a French writer, ‘‘ changed 
the face of Asia. Great empires crumbled; ancient 
dynasties perished; nations disappeared; everywhere 
in the track of the Mongols nothing but ruins and 
bones of human bodies were to be seen’’. They 
burned towns and villages, destroyed the crops and 
transformed flourishing countries into deserts. Upon 
the luckless city of Baghdad about the middle of the 
thirteenth century there fell, under the leadership of 
Hulaka, this human avalanche; for a whole week 
the town was exposed to wholesale slaughter, looting, 
torture and mutilation, and nearly a million of the 
inhabitants were done to death. 

The story of Mesopotamia since this tragedy was 
enacted is summed up in the proclamation issued by our 
General to the ‘‘ People of Baghdad Vilayet ’’: 

‘* Since the days of Hulaka your city and your lands 
have been subject to the tyranny of strangers; your 
palaces have fallen into ruins; your gardens have 
sunk in desolation; and your forefathers and your- 
selves have groaned in bondage. Your sons have 
been carried off to wars not of your seeking; your 
wealth has been stripped from you and squandered 
in distant places. Since the days of Midhat the Turks 
have talked of reforms, yet do not the ruins and 
wastes of to-day testify the vanity of these promises? ”’ 

After this brief review of their sufferings the procla- 
mation declares the wish of the British King and his 
peoples and their Allies that ‘‘the Arab race may 
rise once more to greatness and renown among the 
peoples of the earth, and that it shall bind itself to 
this end in unity and concord’’. A promise is made 
that the British Government will not impose alien 
institutions upon the people, and a hope expressed 
that they shall enjoy their wealth and substance under 
their own sacred laws and racial ideals. 

The authorship of this historic document, couched 
in dignified and glowing language, which will appeal 
to the Eastern mind, is imputed by Dame Rumour to 
Sir Mark Sykes. If he was not entrusted with the 
drawing up of this proclamation he certainly should 
have been consulted about it, for in the great House 
of Commons debate of 27 November 1911 he was the 
one member of the House who showed that if we 
became involved in a great war on the Continent we 
should become involved also in operations in Egypt 
and in complications generally with Turkey in Asia. 

The proclamation gives us then the main outlines 
of the policy we propose to pursue in Mesopotamia— 
to help the Arabs to unity among themselves, to foster 
their racial ideals, and to abstain from interference 
with their laws, customs, and religion. But these 
are somewhat vague and general terms for practical, 
businesslike people, and the public will soon be asking, 
‘* What are we going to do with Mesopotamia now 
that we have got it? ”’ . 

They will be thinking generally of the great empires 
of the past, of the wonderful prosperity of this rich 
land of Babylon and of Nineveh, of Baghdad in the 
days of Haroun, and then will go on to ask: ‘‘ How 
are we going to restore this prosperity? ’’ 

The obvious answer is that we must revive the great 
system which is known to have existed in this part 
of the world for the purpose of irrigating the country. 
Sir William Willcocks, as I have said, has studied the 
question thoroughly on the spot, and no people have 
had better opportunities for learning about canals and 
irrigation generally than the British-in Egypt and in 
India. Of these opportunities we have made noble 
use. 

A conspicuous example of good irrigation work, 
combined with sympathetic administration for the 
settlement and colonisation of the area brought under 
irrigation, is to be found in the schemes carried out 
in recent years in Sind and the Punjab, the details of 
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which I take from an excellent lecture by Mr. Law- 
rence Robertson. : 

I will pass over the work of surveying the ground 
and the actual construction of the canals; this work, 
we know, can be done, and it is well within the com- 

tence of our officials. But it is one thing to bring 
a large area of country under irrigation and another 
thing to carry out the arrangements for bringing on 
to the area the right kind of settlers, inducing the 
settlers to stay when they are brought on to the 
ground, helping them in the initial stages of settle- 
ment, and securing them in possession of their 
holdings. 


Il. 


It is in just such work as the above that the skill, 
sympathy, tact, and foresight of the British officials 
in India are most conspicuous, and though the writer 
of a brilliant article in the ‘‘ Times ’’ has warned us 
that ‘‘if approached as ‘natives’, or in ‘a white 
man’s burden’ manner, the Arab will shut up like 
an oyster ’’, the fact remains that the supreme con- 
trol of the measures for the colonisation and settle- 
ment of the new Mesopotamia must be in the hands 
of British officials. 

Assuming, then, that the canals and measures for 
irrigating the waste but fertile plains of Mesopotamia 
are complete, we shall find from our Indian experience 
that a further survey of the area brought under irri- 
gation is required. In the Punjab the whole of the 
ground was marked out into squares of some twenty- 
seven acres. This ‘‘ square ’’ is the unit of allotment 
for all settlers and for purposes of revenue manage- 
ment. 

The next step was to mark out the ground in sites 
of convenient size for village communities, and a plot 
of, roughly, 1,800 acres was found suitable for this 
purpose. On this plot the actual village site was 
marked off. Twenty per cent. of the area was re- 
served as common land for grazing, etc., and the 
balance divided up for allotment to the incoming 
settlers. 

The next problem was that of the selection of 
settlers. Here two main objects were aimed at: 
(a) to relieve pressure on districts which were already 
congested, (b) to colonise the area with a good type 
of farmer who would cultivate his own allotment, thus 
forming healthy agricultural communities. 

The necessary elasticity in selection was obtained 
by dividing the settlers into three classes—the peasant, 
the yeoman, and the capitalist. The rank and file of 
the native army were grouped with the peasant class, 
native officers with the yeomen, and higher native 
officials with the capitalists. 

To each settler of the peasant class only one square 
was allotted; he paid no fees, but was ensured in the 
permanent right of occupancy, which is hereditary, 
and cannot be alienated by gift, sale, or mortgage. The 
yeoman class, who paid a small premium, got some 
too acres each, with proprietary rights, which were 
also unalienable; and the capitalist, who could buy 
some 500 acres, had to purchase his ground, securing 
with it full proprietary rights. 

Each settler had to pass through a probationary 
period of three years, during which he had to prove 
his capacity as a cultivator, to make the necessary 
clearances and to reside on his plot. 

The allotment of land was the duty of the Colonisa- 
tion Officer, but for the actual selection of settlers he 
had to get the help of the district officers. The pro- 
cedure was for the Colonisation Officer to send in- 
formation as to the area available and the number and 
class of colonists desired. The district officer would 
then send representative men of his district to spy out 
the promised land. If the report of the spies was 
favourable, the district officer would select and des- 
patch the required number of men in a body. 

But even now, the canals made, the ground allotted, 
and the settlers selected and arrived on the ground, 
there were yet difficulties to be surmounted. For, 


although the tracts of land thus colonised were un- 
inhabited, they were yet frequented by breeders of 
camels and cattle, who resented the presence of the 
newcomers on their grazing grounds and stole their 
cattle. Thus the immemorial struggle between the 
agricultural and pastoral classes, illustrated in the 
Bible by the story of Cain and Abel, was revived. 

Then, again, in spite of careful selection, some bad 
characters crept in among the new settlers and, in the 
absence of police arrangements in the new communi- 
ties, commenced petty pilfering. These difficulties were 
got over by giving the thieves land of their own to 
—— and this was found to have a very good 
effect. 

Then disease appeared, as often happens when 
ground that has not been disturbed for years is stirred 
up by the plough and heavily watered—‘‘ Macies 
et nova febrium Terris incubuit cohors "’, as a scholarly 
young Indian civilian wrote at the time in his annua. 
report. Malaria became very prevalent—indeed, so 
bad was the outbreak in one season that there were 
not sufficient men left standing to reap the abundant 
crops. Then the provision of drinking water gave 
difficulty at first, for, though separate tanks were dug 
for drinking water, such a supply is seldom good, 
and wells had to be sunk. But with tact and perse- 
verance, the Colonisation Officer acting as a sort of 
Father O’Flyna, all difficulties were overcome; and it 
was estimated that in one year (1905-6) the lands 
irrigated by three great canals produced crops worth 
six millions sterling ; while the capital spent in making 
the canals was three and a half millions only. The 
settlement of these villages in Sind and the Punjab 
was made easier owing to the existence in India 
of settled village communities. The Indian village 
has for many centuries been an organised unit, with 
its hereditary headman, its carpenters, blacksmiths, 
potters, water-carriers, washermen, sweepers, and 
watchmen ; and in settling those colonies tn-se village 
communities were transported wholesale. 


III. 

How would this work out in Mesopotamia, v’here the 
Arabs appear to be organised chiefly in nomad pas- 
toral tribes? Abel may be willing to take over Cain’s 
work, but will he be capable of doing it? The Arab, 
we know, obeys his Sheikh, and we may be sure that 
every effort will be made to secure the help of these 
leaders of the people. Such co-operation is indicated 
in Sir Stanley Maude’s Proclamation: ‘‘I am com- 
manded’’, he says, ‘‘to invite you, through your 
nobles and elders and representatives, to participate 
in the management of your civil affairs, in collabora- 
tion with the political representatives of Great Britain 
who accompany the British Army’”’. Our officials 
may, we think, be trusted to carry out their part of 
this co-operation with tact, and without adopting airs 
of superiority which will drive the Arab into his shell. 
Our Indian officials, and we presume that they will 
be in the majority among the representatives of Great 
Britain alluded to in the Proclamation, ‘‘ know. a 
hawk from a hand-saw’’; they are not like the 
traveller of the Padgett M.P. type, and can “‘ dis- 
tinguish between the molluscous Baboo and the osseous 
Pathan’’. They cannot be ignorant of the ancient 
glories of the Arab race, and must know the great 
heights to which it can rise. 

It is inevitable that we should attempt to restore 
the glories of this ancient land. We are called into 
this, the first garden known in history, ‘‘ to dress it 
and to keep it ’’—not merely to keep it as a possession, 
but to keep it in the sense of a ‘‘ well-kept ’’ garden. 
We have tried to evade this duty, but destiny has led 
John Bull to the gates of-the Garden of Eden. 

‘* To help the Arab once again to greatness, to part- 
nership in the fruits of the earth, to break the spell 
of the Turanian destroyer, and begin afresh the great 
story of Semitic civilisation, is more than an Imperial 
task—it is a contribution to the fulfilment of the 
destiny of mankind ’’. Such are the noble aspirations 
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of the writer of ‘‘ The Arab World: Its Past and its 
Future ’’, in the ‘‘ Times ’’. 

But, as the immortal Bunsby would have said, ‘‘ the 
bearings of this observation lays in the application 
on it’’. We cannot restore the glories of Mesopo- 
tamia without restoring the canals and planting on 
them colonies of honest and industrious cultivators of 
the soil. Whence are these settlers to be drawn? 
Will the Arab population of this and neighbouring 
districts suffice? Will they change from the pastoral 
to the agricultural life? 

If the Arab fails to supply the settlers needed, 
whom are we to call in? The Jews were in Mesopo- 
tamia long before the Arabs, and the question of 
settling Jews in Babylonia has been raised before. 
When consulted on this point, Sir W. Willcocks tells 
us that his reply was: ‘‘ Let them (those who propose 
such a measure) lead the Jews out of the ghettos, 
train them in the deserts for forty years, feed them 
with unpalatable stuff like manna, kill off all the weak- 
lings, breed hardy warriors, and then fall on the 
Euphrates delta and take it.’’ One great authority 
at least does not consider the modern Jew likely to be 
an ideal colonist in Mesopotamia. 

If the Arabs cannot or will not furnish the settlers 
required and Jews are unsuitable, are we to call in the 
industrious peasantry of India to fill the gap—to dress 
and keep the Garden of Eden? 

Though these question are not for to-day, surely they 
will arise to-morrow. And while much is uncertain 
this at least we know, that the representatives of 
Great Britain will have to do the spade-work; it is 
they who must carry out the great engineering 
projects, the distribution of the water, the allotment of 
land, the selection of the settlers, their transportation 
to their holdings, the supervision of their drinking 
water, the prevention and cure of disease. It is they 
who must in Mesopotamia, as of yore in Egypt and in 
India, 

‘*Take up the White Man’s burden—”’ 


SONNET. 


- I “HIS world may perish into shining dust 
And no more be impregnate with the sun, 

And life may cease ere it has scarce begun, 

Yet may we take such doom in perfect trust. 

Here is no food for tremulous disgust 

Nor reason why the appetites should shun 

A single moment or yet leave undone 

One deed commanded by the fated Must. 

Nor sighs nor tears nor virtuous regrets 

Can here avail against the ordered doom 

That some great Hand upon each atom sets. 

The mind of man finds in the gathered gloom 

New worlds of hope to slip the creeping nets 

Of life that is for mind too small a room. 

GILBERT CANNAN. 


April 1917. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE MAN’S PART IN THE WAR AND THE 
WOMAN’S.—I. - 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Little Melands, 

Chesham Bois. 
Sir,—The stern realities of war have enforced upon 
us sincerity, 4nd Englishwomen have been taught by 
them that there is a man’s part in the State, gloriously 

piayed by our men, in which we can claim no share. 
Our quick-witted sisters in the States seem to have 
mastered their lesson while the question whether for 
them it was or was not to be war still hung in the 
balance. The one woman member of the House of 
Representatives when the momentous American vote 
in favour of war was recorded, may be presumed to 
have represented her sex in America in her honest pro- 
nouncement: ‘‘I want to stand by my country, but I 


cannot vote for war’’. The House which cheered her 
sympathetically, though overwhelmingly in favour of 
the war resolution, showed a just appreciation of the 
correctness of the position she took up. A woman 
cannot vote for war. That is man’s work. 

We lived it all through on this side the Atlantic over 
the question of making military service compulsory, 
Here was a decision, we saw, in which women had no 
part. The day women realised that for the safety and 
honour of England compulsory service must be, pro 
vided for us also a test. The old ‘‘ physical force ” 
argument was much laughed at in pre-war times; so 
were the arguments in favour of national service. The 
war has done for the one what it has done for the 
other. We knew the men ought to go, but could the 
women who were to stay in the safety ensured by their 
going, ordain that they should? Over and over again 
women said to each other that they could not. This 
was a thing men must decide for themselves, where 
women had no say. 

To stay in safety while the very children go out to 
face death because they are men-children. That is 
women’s part. 

More money for finery than they ever had before— 
for the girls. It has been written in very large letters 
in our streets all through this winter, in fur coats, in 
fanciful boots, in fashionable hats. And for the boys 
the khaki or the blue. Oh, those many, many, many 
boys in blue, crippled fractions of boys and men, 
moving patiently, painfully, only a cripple knows how 
painfully, wherever you go, in street or tube or train, 
getting up to give a woman a seat if they can anyway 
hold themselves together, their sentence, in how many 
cases, for life! These are the commonplaces of the 
third winter of war. Is it to be supposed that women 
are so slow of wit it is going to take them centuries 
to read the meaning of this? 

English women share all the dislike of English men 
for the application of wrong terms, and those com- 
plimentary ones, to their own inadequate performance 
of their very obvious‘ duty. To speak as if women’s 
war-time performance covered them with glory does 
seem, if public men will pardon private women for say- 
ing so, a very exquisite instance of masculine incon- 
sequence. We ourselves remember that while women 
have been gaining admission, if only temporarily, to 
posts in workshop or in office they have long clamoured 
to fill, the men whose places they take have exchanged 
them for hard labour and severe discipline in prepara- 
tion for the battlefield with its prospect of death by 
swift slaughter or slow degrees. From the women 
who have been tempted from the kitchen by the ‘“‘ free- 
dom ’’ and the wages of the omnibus conductor or the 
munition worker, to the women in Government offices 
where they would never otherwise have found a foot- 
ing, public service for women has not meant personal 
sacrifice as it has to the men they replace. While the 
men have been enduring hardness, the women have 
not. Women remind each other, as a recent appeal 
for V.A.D. workers in the ‘‘ Times ”’ did, that where 
there has been a rush by women for men’s places in 
workshop or in office, the work that is essentially 
women’s own, the arduous V.A.D., still cries out for 
workers. And who can compare the two? All honour 
to the women who,- anywhere, have worked, not 
shirked, these war days, but there are degrees of 
merit. The nearest approach among women merely 
to the heroic business of preliminary training which 
is the lot of the young men of to-day, is the task 
of the Army nurse or V.A.D. worker, who washes 
dishes, nurses, cooks, and accomplishes to the point 
of exhaustion the thousand world-old familiar feminine 
duties as ancient as the game of fisticuffs her 
boy contemporary is learning to play with modern 
weapons. And yet, hard and exacting as such work 
can be, in France, in England, or on torpedo-threatened 
ship, who can compare it with man’s part on the battle- 
field, a part played, too, not as the supreme act one 
day and once for all, but day after day and time after 
time? There is all the difference in the world between 
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facing the hurt that endangers life before experience 
of what that can mean at the moment and through 
the months that come after, and facing it again after 
once one knows. To face it for the first time calls for 
courage enough, but, after going through the hell of 
the fighting and the long drawn out agony and struggle 
recovery from wounds may be, to face it time and 
again, as they are doing, he who a year or two back 
was a schoolboy, that ordinary man we used to meet 
and think so commonplace—well, it is: perhaps best 
not to dwell over long on this theme. We are always 
telling ourselves we are an inarticulate race: there are, 
perhaps, after all, very good reasons why we should 
remain so. Only—women do not want to be shown to 
be stupid. We are not supposing our task compares 
with this. We give honour where honour is due. 
Yours truly, 
M. E. Simxins. 


ITALY AND DALMATIA. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Youlbury, 
Berks, near Oxford, 
4 June. 

Sir,—Austria throughout her littoral has played 
Slav against Italian and Italian against Slav. Your 
correspondent Signor Dudan is quite wrong in sup- 
posing that I desire to belittle the Latin element in 
Dalmatia, which I may even claim to have done some- 
thing to illustrate. Neither am I concerned to defend 
Croat attacks upon it with or without Austrian sup- 
port. Dalmatia certainly in its external aspects is a 
second Italy. For long it sheltered both in its cities 
and its mountains remains of a Romanic population 
of its own. Later on this population assimilated 
Venetian or other Italian dialects. But the dominant 
fact of the present situation is still this. The 
Slavonising process begun by the great Serbo-Croat 
colonisation after the fall of the Roman Empire is now 
practically complete. Throughout the Province, as I 
can personally testify, Slav has become its home lan- 
guage. That this fact itself is quite compatible with 
its maintenance of Latin traditions is best exemplified 
by the case of Ragusa, where Italian literary influences 
bore their fairest fruits; from the early Middle Ages 
onwards its domestic life has been continuously Slav. 
Even the old ‘‘ Autonomist ’’ Party in Dalmatia to 
which Signor Dudan refers recognised the funda- 
mentally Slav character of the bulk of the people, and 
jealous as it was of the cause of Italian civilta did 
not, except in the case of a small minority, aim at 
annexation by Italy. Tommasco himself in more than 
one passage, the clear meaning of which no Della 
Cruscan subtlety can evade, linked the future of Dal- 
matia with that of the Serbian lands of which it is 
the face. I may add that passages in his corre- 
spondence with prominent Dalmatian Slavs develop 
the same idea. 

Much water has run under the bridges since 1882. 
The old ‘* Autonomist’’ Party is practically extinct. 
Its ‘‘Serb’’ adherents have fraternised with their 
Croat brothers, and since 1905, the date of the Con- 

of Zara, new and broader ideals have taken 

the great majority of the population. Indeed 
Dalmatia is the very focus of the movement for 
om of the Southern Slavs. 

correspondents would reject my title to speak 
xe matters because I am an ‘“‘ Archzologist.’’ 
cheology is after all a branch of history, and 
is with us to-day. They might also have dis- 
1 that I was a Traveller. As a student both of 
st and present I made my headquarters in Dal- 
for the better part of seven years, acquainting 
with every class of the population and explor- 


3 remotest nooks. Even at a distance I have- 


lost touch with my former home. May I not 
some right to give first-hand evidence as to the 
ying conditions of the problem that confronts 
e.on the East Adriatic shores? 

| statement made by ‘‘A Lover of Italy’’ re- 


garding myself that it is ‘‘ the picture presented to 
him by Austria that he accepts’’ is at any rate 
curiously infelicitous. My own views as to the rights 
and wrongs of the situation in the Province, as they 
appeared to me some years since, were in fact so un- 
acceptable to the Austrian Government that it took 
steps for my enforced seclusion. The immediate cause 
of this ‘‘ preventive ’’ measure, which secured me seven 
weeks of solitary confinement in the Old Castle at 
Ragusa, and even a daily acquaintance with the 
‘‘Corridor of the Condemned,’’ was a_ successful 
attempt to communicate to the British Press and 
through it to the world at large the case of the 
Crivoscian highlanders of Southern Dalmatia. Their 
charter of liberties—dating from 1420 and loyally ob- 
served by the Venetian Republic, foremost among 
which was exemption from conscription—was then 
finally threatened by Austrian militarism. A former 
attempt of the kind in 1869 had led to a serious defeat, 
which cost the Austrians enormous losses. But with 
Herzegovina then occupied in the rear the onslaught 
of 1882, though fiercely resisted, was bound to succeed. 
The episode is worth recalling, as it conveys a serious 
lesson at the present moment. It is the possession of 
the back country on which military tenure of the Dal- 
matian Coastlands ultimately depends. 

When the question is narrowed to a dispute as to 
which is the more correct, the official statement of the 
Slav majority in Dalmatia as 97 per cent. or the Italian 
contention that it is only go per cent., the question of 
ethnography on a linguistic base may be regarded as 
practically waived. Your correspondent, ‘‘ Geography,’’ 
is wise to attach more weight to the argument that 
the offensive value of the Dalmatian fiords and islands 
is such, as compared with the open coastline of the 
opposite Italian coast, that the annexation of Dal- 
matia is for Italy a strategic necessity. If he will 
refer to a paper communicated by me at the request 
of the President and Council of the Royal Geographical 
Society—whose ideas of my qualifications seem to 
differ from those of ‘‘ Geography ’’—published in their 
journal of April 1916, he will find this argument atten- 
tively considered in the light of historical experience, 
and the fullest weight attached to the need of Italy 
to occupy key positions on the eastern side of the 
Adriatic. But he will also find a countervailing con- 
clusion as regards the occupation by a West Adriatic 
Power of any wholesale tract of the Dalmatian main- 
land. That conclusion, though there briefly stated, 
is the result of considerable researches concerning the 
secular historic influence of the physical conformation 
of what may be called the ‘‘ Dinaric Triangle.” 

The conclusion is briefly this. The successful mili- 
tary mastery of Dalmatia and its back country, Bosnia 
and Herzegovina—from which it is ultimately in- 
separable—must come from the Valley of the Save. 
This ‘‘ Dinaric’’ secret was only discovered by Rome 
after a struggle of 240 years and some 220 ‘‘ Dalma- 
tian’’ or ‘‘ IIlyrian’’ revolts. No real hold on the 
Dalmatian region could be secured till after the con- 
quest of Pannonia and the country to the north and 
east. 

With the gradual supersession of an independent 
Latin population in the coast cities of Dalmatia and 
the completion of the Slav racial conquest, the condi- 
tions of the problem have reverted very much to the 
point at which Rome first found them. Italy to-day 
is confronted east of the Adriatic by a Slav ‘“‘ bloc ’’. 
in place of the old Illyrian. It cannot be wise for her 
to attempt a facial attack. Could she in any case 
undertake to hold Croatia or Bosnia, without which 
her occupation of the Dalmatian Coastland would be 
worth very few years’ purchase? Can it be in the 
interest either of herself or her Allies to provoke the 
permanent hostility not of Serbo-Croat Dalmatia only 
but of the Slavonic world? And can it be denied that 
the coming in of the United States and of revolutionary 
Russia does set up a new political’ obstacle in the 
way of such a form of annexation? 

Yours faithfully, 
ARTHUR Evans. 
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9 June 1917. 


PROFITEERING. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

Sir,—Can you enlighten your readers as to the true 
meaning of ‘ profiteering ”’? 

Is no trader to be allowed to make a profit on his 
business? And who is to be the judge as to what con- 
stitutes a legitimate profit? : 

Are all shopkeepers and other “‘ commercial gents ’’ who 
run their business so as to make it pay, and thus avoid 
bankruptcy, to be condemned as traitors, or to be con- 
sidered (in the picturesque language cf Mr. Horatio 
Bottomley) as “lining their filthy pockets with blood- 
stained gold’”?? To whom he kindly wishes that ‘ their 
souls may writhe in hell for their villainy ’’. 

It is not much use calling people names unless you 
tell them what they have done wrong; and perhaps you 


can enlighten us. Yours, etc., 


‘““SAVING THE LIVES OF GERMANS”. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REvIEWw. 
Oak Lodge, Guildford, 
21 May 1917. 

Sir,—I have reflected whether the letter signed 
** Captain ’’ needs any reply from me, but, in case of your 
being able to afford me space for the following remarks, 
I send them to you for publication :— 

1. I am somewhat doubtful as to the intended meaning 
of his first paragraph regarding ‘‘our national dislike 
of irony ”’. 

2. 1 keep myself fully acquainted with all the war 
reports, including German falsehoods, that appear in 
the public Press, but consider that the capture and saving 
of Germans in order to refute them was a foolish pro- 
ceeding, after the frequent German exhibitions of brutality 
and excessive cruelty in shooting at and killing our drown- 
ing mariners and civilians. 

3. Germans have often murdered our sailors and sol- 
diers after having displayed the established signs of sur- 
render, and have thereby forfeited any right to expect 
chivalrous ‘treatment from us. 

4. I quite realise that we have always been sportsmen 
when fighting against sportsmen; but, as we are now fight- 
ing against demoniacs, we must change our past tactics 
and treat them as such, without hesitation or compunc- 
tion. Yours obediently, 

H. E. Doxpunin, Lieut.-Colonel. 


HORRORS. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REviEw. 

Sir,—Your correspondent ‘‘ Miles ”’ is right : not a single 
case of a child with hands cut off has been found. That 
no German soldier could have done such a horrible thing 
is another matter. Here are two cases about which I 
have no doubts. I have known at the Val-de-Grace in 
1915 a wounded soldier who was horribly disfigured. He 
had been shot through the face while lying already 
wounded by a man in a platoon of Bavarians. More 
recently I met a young soldier whose name and address 
I have taken down. He was a hussar at the beginning 
of the war, and was frequently sent on reconnaissances. 
Once, in Belgium, he and six or seven others came by 
surprise on about the same number of Uhlans, who sur- 
rendered. As they prepared to take away their prisoners 
the hussars heard a woman groan on the other side of a 
hedge. They went to it and saw a woman lying on the 
ground. One of her breasts had been cut off, and the knife 
was in the other breast. The woman pointed at the 
Uhlan who had done it, and who turned out to be the 
sergeant. He was instantly shot. At that moment 


another Uhlan, thinking the whole party was in danger 
of the same treatment, told the hussars that a little boy, 
the son of the woman, had shot at them from the house. 
In fact, a little boy of seven or eight was found in the 
house, and there was a loaded gun near him. 

The Germans will say that this is evidence that they 
were often shot at, as they contend they were, in Belgium. 


But I would rather tell the whole truth than keep it to 
myself. 

Let me add that the Belgian fugitives I saw after the 
battle of Charleroi were in a state of unspeakable terror. 
Nothing had frightened them more than the prospect of 
being placed in front of German troops and driven ahead. 
This the Germans did in many places, and nothing could 
be more cruel and cowardly. 

Yours sincerely, 
ERNEST DIMNET. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Revigw. 
10, Onslow Crescent, S.W., 
6 June 1917. 

Sir,—Replying to my letter accusing German soldiers 
of having the hands of infants in their possession, your 
correspondent reminds me of an unreasonable child worsted 
in an argument, who sticks his fingers in his ears and 
shrieks, ‘‘I don’t hear a word you say”’. Accusing a 
wounded soldier of gross untruth and infamous libel is 
hardly gracious, nor is it convincing as an argument. 

Your correspondent declares himself to be quite ‘‘ fed-up ” 
with such stories, and specially with the most stupid of all, 
the ‘‘ boiling down of dead Germans into glycerine and 
pigs’ food’’. In connection with this subject the expres- 
sion ‘‘ fed-up ’’ is rather repulsive! Perhaps in self-defence 
you will allow me to quote the description given in the 
‘‘Local Anzeiger’’ (one of the leading German papers) 
of this ghastly industry. Describing a railway trip the 
writer says: ‘“On we go! We pass Evergnicourt; there 
is a sickly smell in the air, as if glue were being boiled. 
We are passing the great Corpse Conversion Establishment 
of this Army Group! The fat that is won here is turned 
into lubricating oils, and everything else is ground down 
in the bone mill into powder which is used for mixing with 
pigs’ food and for manure’’. Later a leading English 
newspaper announced that the truth of the above state 
ment was proved by the discovery on the field of battle of 
an order issued by the Staff of the Sixth German Army, 
directing that when bodies were sent to the ‘‘ Corpse Utilisa- 
tion Establishment ”’ particulars were to be forwarded with 
them of the units to which they belonged and date of death 
and illness! This document was signed ‘ V.S.d.0.K ”. 
The ‘‘ Frankfort Gazette’ then declared that ‘‘ V.S.’’ ob- 
viously stood for veterinary station. To-day we hear 
through the columns of the above English paper that the 
‘Frankfort Gazette’? owns that the letters V.S.d.O.K.” 
stand for ‘‘ Von seiten des Ober Kommandos ’’—i.e., on 


behalf of the Chief Command. Your correspondent, by ° 


his signature, claims to be a soldier! ‘‘ Frankly, I beg 
leave to say I disbelieve it’’! 
Yours, etc., 


TEMPLETOWN. 


[The writer of the letter referred to above, and printed 
in the Sarurpay Review (page 500) last week, is @ 
British officer serving at the Front. The SaTurDa¥ 
Review prints only those letters of the bona fides of which 
it is convinced. When the Saturpay Review allows 4 
correspondent to write without signing his name for publi- 
cation it does so for good reasons. Whether a letter 
should be fully signed or not is entirely at the discre 
tion of the journal in which it appears.—Ep. ‘‘ S.R.”’] 


CHEAPJACK IN CRITICISM ”. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
National Liberal Club, 

Victoria Street, S.W. , 

Sir,—Your reviewer, having told a sloppy falsehood about 


those imaginary ‘‘ vehement denials of the existence of” 


God ’’, has not the grace to apologise. Instead, he must 
read meanings into whole books that are not there, give 
a special definition of ‘‘ God” to justify himself, and play 
the old contemptible trick of quoting the speech of 4 
character in a story as though it were the opinion of the 
writer. Even that quotation is neither a denial nor vehe 
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ment. It disposes of nothing but your reviewer’s good 
faith. The fact remains that I have never denied, vehe- 
mently or not, the existence of God. 
Very sincerely yours, 
H. G. WE ts. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay Review. 
The Union Society, Cambridge. 

Sir,—The question raised by your reviewer as to Mr. 
Wells’s belief in God is of considerable interest, but will, 
| think, be difficult of solution. The God of such a thinker 
as Mr. Wells (and we may accept his assurance that this 
God is a reality to him) can never be reconciled with the 
conception of the orthodox Churchman, nor expressed in 
the terms of the metaphysical abstraction which has 
engaged our thoughts on Trinity Sunday. 

Not long ago there was a lively discussion in your 
columns upon ‘‘ The Decay of Faith”, in which those 
who mentioned that such a decay had taken place ap- 
peared to have a very strong case. Some of the most 
eager minds of our time, with great difficulty and after 
painful search, have arrived at the conciusion that a pur- 
pose is clearly traceable in the universe, and that a belief 
in a beneficent Creator is not impossible. It is the most 
to which they can attain; and when they have ended all 
their speculation they confess that the ancient problem 
remains as baffling as when they first considered it. While 
thoughtful men thus confess their perplexity, and while 
a sorrowful world calls in vain for a message of hope and 
comfort in the midst of its agony, the Church gives us 
the elaborate definition of the nature of the Godhead which 
each returning Trinity Sunday brings with it as a matter 
of course. ‘‘ Clouds and darkness are round about Him ”’; 
it is terribly difficult for the many mourners to believe 
either in His existence or His love, yet the Church serenely 
recites the definitions of Athanasius, and is apparently 
unconscious of the incongruity. A lofty idea lies behind 
these outworn phrases, but as they stand do they bring 
relief, comfort, or guidance to a single soul? 

In despair, the perplexed multitude turn for guidance 
to Mr. Wells and others of his school, who have at least 
the merit of a vital personal experience. 

Yours, etc., 
LayMAN. 


REPRISALS. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 

Sir,—I fear Mr. Eyre’s reply leaves my position intact : 
(1) It is impossible to wage war without punishing the 
innocent (fhough the nature of their ‘ innocence”? might 
be a text for disquisition) with the actively guilty. (2) The 
literal application of the maxims of the Sermon on the 
Mount leads directly not to peace and charity, but to self- 
destruction. This does not mean that they have no lesson 
for humanity, on which see a highly interesting passage 
in the late Miss Wedgwood’s ‘‘ Moral Ideal”’. Even in a 
contest (inevitably) based on ultimate brute force, our regret 
and dissatisfaction show that we tend in another direction. 

Yours, etc., 
ENGLISHMAN. 


“ THE SORROWS OF THE SHY.” 
To the Editor of the SaturDay Review. 
Colchester, 
2 June 1917. 
Sir,—It does not appear whether your reviewer supposed 
that his notice of Mr. Compton Leith’s interesting book 
was the first introduction of it to the readers of the SaTur- 
pay Revigw. If so he might consult the file for 1908 
Vol. 105, p. 368), where this work of “ high literary merit ’” 
is sympathetically (and characteristically) handled by Mr. 
A. C. Benson. I am glad to see the second notice, but it 
is just as well to note that the present issue is probably a 
few, and certainly a cheaper, impression. 
‘Your obedient servant, 
E. K. Francis. 


REVIEWS. 
THE SYMBOLIC DRAMA OF JAPAN. 


*** Woh’, or Accomplishment: a Study of the Classical 
Stage of Japan.” By Ernest Fenollosa and Ezra 
Pound, Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net. 

prey. ESSOR FENOLLOSA really comes to grips 
with a little known and fascinating theme. The 

subject treated is admittedly difficult and obscure, but 

a more systematic handling would have made it less 

formidable to the average reader. Mr. Pound appears 

to be conscious of his own vagueness and digressions, 
for after some sixty pages of introductory matter, text 
of plays, and comment, he delivers himself as follows : 

‘“‘The reader, having perused thus far with patience 

or impatience, will probably want to know what 

became of it all’’. Quite so; but, patient or the 
reverse, he is separated by thirty pages more from 

** Fenollosa on the ‘ Noh’”’, a chapter which should 

have come at the very beginning of the book. 

The classical drama of Japan, which arose in the 
fifteenth century of our era, has some striking 
resemblances to that of ancient Hellas. Both hav 
their roots in religion; both began with a chorus of 
worshippers, of whom presently the leader assumed an 
independent part; both dealt with national legends; 
music, dancing, and the use of masks were the con- 
comitants of each. But the divergences are equally 
striking. In Hellas the chorus danced; in Japan the 
actors. The chorus of Aischylus or Euripides were 
observers, and their function was limited to com- 
menting on the deeds and sentiments of the players; 
but in Japan the chorus frequently interrupt the actor, 
take the words out of his mouth, describe his actions, 
and express his feelings. The actor in the meanwhile 
is not idle; by dancing which is described as extra- 
ordinarily elaborate and symbolical, he continues the 
expression of the part he is playing. Such methods, 
to be sure, do not conduce to dramatic realism, nor is 
that their aim. They may surprise us, accustomed as 
we are to seeing our own stage effects achieved by 
emphasis—over-emphasis, in Mr. Pound’s opinion. 
Just such effects, achieved in a like fashion, we might 
see in the ordinary, modern, realistic theatre of Tokyo. 
But ‘‘Noh”’ is different; ‘‘ Noh’’ has descended 
through the centuries unchanged. In those pieces in 
which the protagonists are men and women, these are 
not imitated from life, but reflect tradition, and more 
usually the stage is occupied by the representations of 
spirits. ‘‘ Noh” is ‘‘ such stuff as dreams are made 
of’. It is comparable to the gossamer of autumn, to 
motes dancing in the. sunbeam, to a flight of butter- 
flies fluttering seaward, to bats flitting in the twilight 
—to anything, in short, which suggests the intangible, 
the evanescent, the unearthly. To act in these spiritual 
dramas is a vocation; of the players an almost ascetic 
life is demanded, and often, we are told, the close of 
the performance finds them in a state of exhaustion. 

. This classic drama came near to perishing at the 
revolution of 1868. Up to that date the ‘“‘ Noh ”’ had 
been an aristocratic possession. The daimios had 
troupes of actors for their delectation, just as the Earl 
of Leicester had his ‘‘ servants’’, but with the 
difference that in Japan the vulgar were excluded. At 
the revolution the stages were broken up, the 
companies scattered. But Umewaka Minoru—his 
portrait is the frontispiece of this volume—who had 
been a principal member of the Shogun’s troupe, at the 
cost of much self-denial and effort, preserved the tradi- 
tions of the art, and the art itself, from destruction. 
Now, we are told, five theatres exist in Tokyo solely 
for “‘ Noh ’’ performances, and ‘‘ Noh”’ is no longer 
the possession of a wealthy few, but the pride and 
pleasure of the cultivated ent of Japan. 

Just as a ceremonial performance at Athens consisted 
of a tetralogy—three tragedies and a satyric drama— 
so a ‘‘full-dress’’ ‘‘ Noh” r ntation included a 
series of plays, outlined by Professor Fenollosa as 
follows: First, a drama of deity, next a battle-piece, 


then an interlude for female characters, then a drama 
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of spirits who show forth the struggles and the sins 
through which they passed on earth, then a piece sug- 
gestive of some great moral quality—as compassion, 
faithfulness, politeness—and, in conclusion, the gods 
again appear. But most of these pieces are complete 
in themselves, and detachable from their series, just as 
each Greek tragedy is. Two hundred ‘‘ Noh”’ plays, 
we read, are in existence, of fifty of which Professor 
Fenollosa, an enthusiast for the ‘‘ Noh ’’, and himself 
a qualified performer in it, had prepared translations. 
Those included in this volume have, as far as we can 
make out from the editor’s rather vague utterances, 
been to some extent rearranged by Mr. Ezra Pound. 

A curious thing about them is their diction. We 
know not if it be because Mr. Pound is steeped in the 
works of Maeterlinck, the school of Synge, and the 
poetry of Mr. Yeats, but certain it is that in phraseo- 
logy and dialogue they continually remind one of these 
authors. Mr. Pound proclaims himself an imagist, 
which (under correction) we take to be the same thing 
as a symbolist, and perhaps all symbolists tend to 
write in the same manner, whatever their date and 
nationality. Occasionally, too, in the very serious 
assertion and reiteration of things in themselves 
obvious, but fraught with some hidden meaning, we 
seem to catch the note of Ibsen. The language is often 
vague, often perplexing—Mr. Pound himself admits 
that he is not certain of the meaning of two of the 
plays which he includes—but also it is often beautiful. 
- Here, for instance, is a typical utterance of the 
Chorus: ‘‘A moon hangs clear on the pine-bough. 
The wind rustles as if flurried with rain. It is an hour 
of magic. The bass strings are something like rain; 
the small strings talk like a whisper. The deep string 
is a wind voice of autumn; the third and the fourth 
strings are like the crying of a stork in her cage, when 
she thinks of her young at nightfall. Let the cocks 
leave off their crowing. Let no one announce the 
dawn ’”’. 

The substance of the plays, particularly of the 
spirit-dramas—though indeed substance seems too sub- 
stantial a word—is in full accord with their phraseo- 
logy. Their religious indefiniteness may be in part 
ascribed to the fact that Shintoism and Buddhism have 
divided the allegiance of Japan. Thus, the ghosts of 
the lovers, Ono no Komachi and Shosho, whose wooing 
was cut short by death, are only united at last by 
Shosho’s acceptance of the Buddhistic faith of his 
beloved. More often Shintoism reigns unchallenged, 
being, indeed, a creed more consonant with the survival 
of the individual soul. In ‘‘ Nishikigi ’’, described by 
Fenollosa as ‘‘ among the most weird and delicately 
poetic pieces ’’, the theme is again that of a pair of 
disembodied lovers. The maiden, from ignorance or 
coquetry, had refused to notice her suitor. Then he 
died of despair, and she, repenting of her cruelty, died 
also. As spirits they hover about the scene of their 
earthly life, deploring their severance, but are at last 
united through the piety of a priest. ‘‘ The beauty 
and power of ‘ Noh’’’, we are told, ‘‘ lie in the con- 
centration. Each drama embodies some primary 
human relation or emotion.’’ Thus, in ‘‘ Nishikigi ”’ 
it is the sorrow of unrequited love; in ‘‘ Kinuta ’’ it is 
the fidelity of a neglected wife; in ‘‘ Kagekiyo’’ it is 
filial affection. Kagekiyo, banished for insurrection, 
wastes out his life in blindness, poverty, and affliction. 
His daughter, Hitomaru, sets out in quest of him. 
For long she is baffled. ‘‘ The wind’’, she cries, 
** blows from an unknown past and speaks our doubts 
through the world. The wind blows, and I have no 
rest, nor any place to find quiet.’’ What an idea of 
homelessness these words convey! At last she comes 
upon the hut where her father lies. He knows her by 
her voice, but will not make himself known to her at 
first for shame at his miserable condition. Presently, 
however, recognition is effected. ‘‘Oh, oh!” cries 


Hitomaru, ‘‘I came such a long journey, under rain, 
under wind, wet with dew, over the frost; you do not 
It seems that a father’s love goes 
** Nay ’’, answers he, 


see into my heart. 
when the child is not worth it.’’ 


‘*T shall drench you with the dew of my shame, yoy 


who are young as a flower. I tell you my name, ang 
that we are father and child; yet I thought this woul 
put dishonour upon you, and therefore I let you pass.” 

We in the West are not in a position, with the data 
available, to arrive at a full appreciation of ‘* Noh”. 
We cannot see the bridge across which Hitoman 
comes questing, along which are planted three littk 
pine-trees, symbolical of heaven, earth, and man, o 
the scene, on which is painted a single pine, the symbol 
of unchanging verdancy and strength; we cannot hear 
the cadence of the strings, with the drum in punctua 
tion; cannot see the graceful, solemn movements of 
the swaying figures. But we have the written word; 
and that is enough to assure us that, whatever other 
elements of the ‘‘ Noh’’ we have missed, we may 
gain some perception at least of the delicacy, the lofty 
idealism, and the noble hopefulness which are among 
the essential qualities of an art that, in Fenollosa’s 
words, ‘‘ has been a purification of the Japanese sou 
for 400 years ’’. 


MEMORY AND HABIT. 


“Life and Habit.” By Samuel Butler. New edition 
with Author’s addenda. Fifield. 5s. net. 


OME books which are hailed by critics as immortal 
are little more than three-month immortals for an 
ungrateful public. Others, despised or neglected by 
contemporary critics, rise to a great vogue later and 
seem to possess the elements of permanency. Such 
was the success of that brilliant summary of the world’s 
history, ‘‘ The Martyrdom of Man’’, by Winwood 
Reade. Such, too, is the posthumous success o 
Samuel Butler. It would be too much, perhaps, to say 
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writings—one of his great crimes was his versatility— 
has yet led to the sort of vogue which belongs to ‘* best 
sellers ’’ and leads to a handsome balance at the bank. 
But it is certain that Butler’s literary executor, Mr. 
Streatfeild, is meeting a genuine and increasing 
demand in issuing new editions not only of Butler’s 
more obviously attractive books, such as ‘‘ Erewhon ” 
and the collections from the ‘‘ Notebooks ’’, but also 
of his studies in science. Grumbling now and then 
over his literary destiny during his lifetime, Butler 
looked forward to a period when he would be read, not 
necessarily by critics, but by the type of man whose 
attention is worth securing, nice, healthy people with 
no preconceived ideas and no special theories of their 
own. That form of immortality which Butler frankly 
desired and considered the most effective life beyond 
the grave, to be ‘‘ vivus per ora virum’’, is coming to 
him. We think he deserves it, and meant to deserve 
it by the pains he spent on his writing, A satirist, and 
always pleased to humbug the world a little, he pre- 
tended that he wrote anyhow, with no particular care. 
But he gives his case away to those who know him— 
it is a sign of the higher life to give oneself away—and 
the clear and simple writing of his books is a joy to 
those who can appreciate style. He never teases us 
with long words or superfluous ornament; indeed, he 
is full of homely matter and common expressions as 
well as irony. This sort of writing seems so easy until 
you try to do it yourself. 

Butler’s position in science is on the side of Lamarck 
rather than Darwin, but he freely acknowledges his 
debt to the great modern father of evolution. He is no 
casual amateur floundering in a morass beyond his 
depth. He is, as Prof. William Bateson has written, 
‘the most brilliant and by far the most interesting 
of Darwin’s opponents’’. Darwinians and Neo- 
Lamarckians alike have somewhat sunk into the back- 
ground since Prof. Bateson brought before the world 
of English readers the wonderful discoveries of Mendel. 
But the science of heredity, if, indeed, it can be called 
a science in our present state of knowledge, is still 
largely an open field. The world of plants and 
animals, human or otherwise, is delivering up its 
secrets very slowly, and new knowledge has a stern 
fight against the vested interests of theorists. Lately 
we have seen astonishing things done with plants 
which put some painstaking investigations out of date. 

It is possible, however, to enjoy the bulk of Butler’s 

book without any disturbing immersion in technical 
science. What Butler deals with in ‘‘ Life and 
Habit ’’ is no abstruse material, but a range of every- 
day experience so common that we have forgotten its 
working. The ordinary person would no more think 
of his gifts of swallowing and talking and the puzzles 
they involve than he would of standing on his head 
outside the Mansion House. He will tell you that he 
has a good or a bad memory, but he has no idea how 
he came by it, or why he can do some things involving 
memory better than others. Working out the conclu- 
sions which lie at the back of this region of common 
experience, Butler discovers some surprises for the 
reader, who is taught by solemn persons that science 
has no paradoxes. When, for instance, we have for- 
gotten how we do a thing, and the process is apparently 
unconscious, we do it much better than when we have 
to think deliberately of the right way. And whenever 
any complicated process is carried out by any creature 
with little effort we may conclude that this happy ease 
implies a vast amount of attempts and successes on an 
The labour 
and pain of an unfamiliar experience may have been 
endured by others, though no man can really separate 
himself from the ancestors he represents. 
Chapters on ‘Certain Acquired Habits’’ and 
‘Conscious and Unconscious Knowers ”’ lead on to 
the problems of ‘‘ Personal Identity ’’, and who is not 
interested in what Tennyson finely styled ‘‘ the abysmal 
depths of personality ’’? 

The main objection to Butler’s work for many 
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readers—we must not blink it—is his constant animus 
against the Church, which in some of its less lovely 
aspects embittered his younger days. The ‘‘ Author’s 
Addenda’’ in the Appendix show him getting at 
religion through his bishop grandfather. Yet, author 
and iconoclast as he is, he is capable of writing such a 
passage as this: ‘‘ Above all things, let no unwary 
reader do me the injustice of believing in me. In that 
I write at all I am among the damned. If he must 
believe in anything, let him believe in the music of 
Handel, the painting of Giovanni Bellini, and in the 
thirteenth chapter of St. Paul’s First Epistle to the 
Corinthians ’’. 

Bitterness, however, is not marked in this book as 
it is in that novel which is full of things seen and 
suffered, *‘ The Way of All Flesh’’. Rather we find 
humorous turns and surprises which are doubly 
delightful in a scientific discussion. Nothing is sacred 
for Butler’s whimsical pen. He illustrates the un- 
pleasantness of unfamiliarity by the suggestion that 
*‘ when Andromeda and Perseus had travelled but a 
little way from the rock where Andromeda had long 
been chained shé began upbraiding him with the loss 
of her dragon, who, on the whole, she said, had been 
very good to her ”’. 

The ‘‘ tame villatic fowl’’, which attracts nobody 
until it reaches the table in the form of an egg or a 
chicken, takes on a new interest in Butler’s vivid com- 
ments. A fowl swallows a grain of corn: what is 
there in that? ‘‘ A grain of corn . . . has never been 
accustomed to find itself in a hen’s stomach, neither it 
nor its forefathers. For a grain so placed leaves no 
offspring, and hence cannot transmit its experience. 
The first minute or so after being eaten it may think it 
has just been sown and begin to prepare for sprouting, 
but in a few seconds it discovers the environment to be 
unfamiliar ; it therefore gets frightened, loses its head, 
is carried into the gizzard, and comminuted among the 
gall stones. The hen succeeded in putting it into a 
position with which it was unfamiliar; from this it was 
an easy stage to assimilating it entirely. Once 
assimilated, the grain ceases to remember any more as 
a grain, but becomes initiated into all that happens to, 
and has happened to, fowls for countless ages. Then 
it will attack all other grains whenever it sees them; 
there is no such persecutor of grain as another grain 
when it has once fairly identified itself with a hen.’’ 

How great is the knowledge viewed in this vein 
which sleeps in every egg on the kitchen shelf! What 
forgotten pains and vast experience must have gone 
“in the dark backward and abysm of time ’’ to form 
what we blindly call “‘instinct’’, a faculty dis- 
tinguished from intelligence by being ‘‘ perfect from the 
first’?! How far man’s mental processes may be fairly 
compared with those of an animal—how far, indeed, 
the ideas of Darwin may be applied to the complexi- 
ties of human thought—is a subject of grave dispute. 
The philosophers are ranged against the men of science, 
and both talk a language which the plain man cannot 
understand. In a better world everybody will, perhaps, 
speak and think clearly and ‘‘ put us wise ’’ with a 
minimum of trouble to ourselves. Words are too often 
but the ill-fitting clothes of t ht, and but few 
people are really clear as to their aims in life. Butler 
at least wrote with admirable clearness; he was the 
sworn foe of pedantry and humbug of every kind. He 
knew what and whom he liked. He connected science 
with the facts of human life and intercourse. Para- 
doxical, perhaps, but worth thinking on is his descrip- 
tion of the nice people he wanted to read his books. 

‘‘Some are admirably proficient in the well-known 
sciences—that is to say, they have good health, good 
looks, good temper, common sense and energy, and 
they hold all these good things in such perfection as to 
be altogether without introspection—to be not under 
the law, but so utterly and entirely under grace tha 
everyone who sees them likes them.”’ 

If our modern civilisation produced more of such 
persons we should be more certain that the world was 
getting on all right. We might be much less com- 


petent as men of science, or philosophers with a zeqj 
to improve everything and everybody, but that reputg. 
tion we could tolerate. 


A CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHER AND 
APOLOGIST. 


“The Life and Work of John Richardson Illingworth,” 
Edited by his Wife, with a Chapter by the Rey, 
Wilfred Richmond. With a Preface by Chari 
Gore, D.D., Bishop of Oxford. Murray. 10s. 6d. net 


HATEVER the defects of the Church of Englang 
it has produced amongst its clergy a certain 
well-defined type of character. The country parson is 
a distinctive product to be found in no other land 
Usually, but not always in these days of seminaries and 
theological colleges, a scholar and a gentleman, he 
occupies a unique position of authority in the ruml 
districts. His manners and methods are different from 
those of the Roman Catholic curé, but his influence is 
every whit as great. In almost every country parish 
the vicarage or rectory is the centre not only of 
spiritual but also of social activity, the parson in many 
cases having taken the position of the squire, who has 
probably had to sell his piace to some successful trades 
man. The possession of a cultured country clergy is 
an immense asset that is not always properly realised 
by reformers, who fail to see in it one of the chief 
sources of strength in the Church of England. 

Dr. John Richardson Illingworth lived and died a 
country parson. There is something eminently satis 
fying and satisfactory about this biography of him 
because it is the record of one who was fortunate 
enough to find his true vocation early in life and who 
was able to realise it with an unusual measure o 
completeness. Dr. Illingworth was a man who usé 
his very infirmities to the best end. Had he been @ 
robust health it is more than possible he would have 
been caught up in the maelstrom of an active eccles- 
astical life and have risen to the high position in the 
Church to which his unusual abilities entitled him. b 
this case it is safe to say that he would never have had 
the leisure to accomplish the literary work for which 
he was most suited. But an inherited constitutional 
delicacy and a dislike of noise and bustle caused him 
to realise that his proper place was in the backwaters, 
with the result that he accepted a Jesus College living 
at Longworth, about eight miles from Oxford, wher 
for thirty years he passed a busy and useful Iife 
Offers of preferment came to him from Mr. Balfour 
of a canonry of Canterbury, and later of the 
Deanery of Rochester, but nothing would prevail upon 
him to leave his rural retreat. He had found his true 
niche, and he had the wisdom to stay in it. 

‘* | think ’’, he wrote, ‘‘ I am really, apart from close 
friendship, a very solitary person, and it is mor 
natural to me to find my religion solitarily in the 
presence of Nature.’’ But although there was in him 
a certain element of aloofness, he did not live th 
life of a recluse. He was very happily married to one 
who brought to the aid of her devoted affection the 
skill of a practical nurse. And once every year ® 
entertained what came to be called ‘‘ the holy party” 
consisting of men who had been his close friends at 
Keble (1872-83). Amongst these were Aubrey Mooft, 
H. Scott Holland, Robert Moberley, Arthur Lyttleton, 
William: Campion, Francis Paget. Later there wert 
added to the gathering some of the younger meéf, 
among them Strong, Dean of Christchurch; Burrows, 
Bishop of Truro; and Wilfred Richmond, tutor @ 
Keble. It was from the talks at these gatherings that 


the germs of the Christian Social Union, of the Mirfield 
Community, and of ‘‘Lux Mundi” were produced. 
Illingworth’s contributions to ‘‘ Lux Mundi’ wert 
essays on the ‘‘ Doctrine of the Incarnation ’’ and the 
‘* Problem of Pain’’, and both were on a different 
plane from some of the learned but very highly com 
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The Fuel Problem 


On the one hand it is highly necessary 
to conserve our coal. Not only are 
our available supplies much smaller 
than those of our chief commercial 
rivals, but we are exhausting them at a 
far quicker rate proportionally. More- 
over, during the war other considera- 
tions make economy of fuel important. 


On the other hand, it is highly necessary to 
obtain increasing quantities of Gas from coal 
by its destructive distillation or “ carbonisa- 
tion ”—for coal-tar is a by-product of such 
carbonisation, and from coal-tar are derived 
whole series of substances, some of which 
are essential to the making of high explosives, 
others to the manufacture of indispensable 
dyes, drugs, disinfectants, and other valuable 
commodities ; whilst another by-product of 
gas manufacture is the sulphate of ammonia, 
which is so valuable as a fertiliser of our 
fields and gardens. From the gas itself, 
again, more of the raw materials for high 
explosives are also obtained. 


The economic advantages of Gas as a source 
of heat and power in Industry have been 
forcibly brought home to us by the experience 
of the war. It is not too much to say 
that our requirements of war material— 
not only armaments and munitions, but 
clothing and accoutrements, commissariat 
necessaries, and indeed the whole equipment 
of the war—could never have been produced 
in anything approaching the present colossal 
ont had not gaseous supplanted solid fuel 
in factories and workshops throughout the 
length and breadth of Britain and America. 


Of the domestic uses of gas, its pre-eminence 
for cooking, for warming purposes, and for 
water-heating—i.e., as a fuel—is perhaps 
that special feature which the exigencies of 
the war have most forcibly brought home to 
householders of every class. Substitution of 
the Gas Cooker and Gas Water-Heater for 
the wasteful kitchen range is in itself—on a 
balance of all factors of the domestic budget 
—a highly economical proceeding. Coal is 
saved—which is the first consideration ; 
labour is saved—another prime desideratum ; 
and a new era of fuel economy is opened up 
by the fact that gas consumption can be 
automatically regulated, by the simple 
turning of a tap, to the actual requirements 
of the cooking or heating to be done. 


Further in jon can be obtained from 
The British Commercial Gas Association, 
T 342. 47 Victoria Street, Westminser, SW A 
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' TERRIBLE REPORTS 
from Syria— 


1.—From an American Missionary : 


“Your friend, Rev. , fasted twenty days that he 
might give his portion to others, and then died himself of 
hunger. His family is still living with us. The contagious 
diseases, hunger, and more work than we can ibly do, 
threaten the lives of all missionaries here. We expect to 
die, and then this unfortunate people will be left with no one 
to help or serve them.”’ 

“*I visited Junieh recently (Junieh is a town of some 
10,000 near Beirut), and sought from the officials i 
to help as I was able in relief work. THEY LD ME 
THAT IN THE TOWN AND JUST OUTSIDE THERE 
WERE 5,000 DEAD. A vi two miles distant did not 
have one inhabitant left alive. As I visited among the 
Lebanon villages, I found the want greater than anywhere 
else in Syria. The Wali of the Lebanon sent for me and 
thanked me for what I had tried to do. He asserted that 
200,000 had died of hunger."’ 


FAMINE IN THE 
HOLY LAND 


The demand for adequate funds to 
provide FOOD, MEDICINE and 
CLOTHING to relieve the terrible 


(Reproduced by permission of “ The Times.”) 


£300,000 WANTED 


(of £50,000 is needed at once). 


A administrative committee is at work. CONSIGNMENTS 
OF FOOD. MEDICINE & CLOTHING ARE NOW ENTERING 
PALESTINE, and goods stored in Egypt will continue to be poured 

the country as farther access is obtained. Relief will be given 
to all—Christian, ‘ew and Arab alike—according to their need. 

Please send DONATION to-day to the Secretary, Syria and 
Vaan Fund, 110 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1. ad 
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‘‘ Kenosis ’’, the publication of which caused so much 
heat and fury. On the subject of ‘‘ Pain ’’ Dr. Illing- 
worth was particularly competent to write. A semi- 
invalid almost all his life, he was ‘‘ liable to those 
obscure distresses of mind and body so often laid by 
inheritance upon highly nervous temperaments ’”’. 
And he did not live in the sunshine of abiding vision. 
His was no facile armchair faith. He had to struggle 
and fight for it through periods of doubt and 
despondency. But he won through, and he found his 
life-work in the restatement, ‘‘in more adequate 
language ”’, of the truths of Christianity. He had the 
gift of lucidity and a limpid style, and although, like 
Newman, he did not write easily, his work is easy 
and pleasant to read, ard shows no signs of the mani- 
fold pains of composition which it cost him. And 
somewhat to his own surprise, for he was the last man 
to court popularity and to pander to the public taste, his 
books achieved great popular success. His Bampton 
Lectures, ‘‘ Personality Human and Divine ’’, ‘‘ Divine 
Immanence ’’, and ‘‘ Reason and Revelation ’’ had a 
large sale when they were first published, and when, 
later, his publishers brought out a sixpenny edition of 
these, together with ‘‘ Reason and Revelation ”’, 
‘* Christian Character ’’, and ‘‘ The Doctrine of the 
Trinity ’’, the books sold at the rate of 10,000 a year, 
which must be a record for works of theology, and 
which is all the more surprising when the circum- 
stances under which they were written are taken into 
account. The secret of his success lay in his intense 
sincerity and humanity. He was no dry-as-dust theo- 
logian. As one of his friends said of him, ‘‘ The 
rapier play of argument,the finished grace with which 
he handled the weapon of language he had won in 
fighting for his life’’. A mystic, he had none of the 
mystic’s looseness of thought or expression. But his 
words, if precise, were also passionate, vivid, intense. 
He was, as he looked, both saint and scholar. 

He loved his church, his parish, his people. He was 
‘* bathed ’’ in the sacramental idea, believing firmly in 
the appeal to eye as well as to ear, ‘‘ which was ’’, he 
often said, ‘‘ the natural outcome of a belief in the 
Incarnation ”’. 

‘* No one’’, writes Dr. Gore, ‘‘ among the clergy 
of his time has influenced so wide a circle or helped so 
many perplexed minds or strengthened so many 
anxious souls as the shy and retiring thinker and 
priest ’’ who is the subject of this memoir. 


ONCE A MONTH. 


The “ Nineteenth Century and After ’’ has a little paper by 
Mr. Walter Sichel which has delighted us. It should ruffle the 
smooth impostors who, in order to please both sides and get 
voted ‘“‘sound” men of “ moderate” views, are talking and 
writing a good deal just now of “crowned republics ””—a 
ridiculous phrase—and of this country being practically a 
republic with all the advantages of a strictly constitutional 
monarchy, etc. Mr. Sichel, we are glad to notice, is not 
of that queue in kingship, and is not afraid to suggest 
means by which it may be fortified. He believes in what 
Canning desiderated—the “vigour of the Crown” in associa- 
tion with “the body of the people”. The whole article is 
well worth reading, but it is too short. Mr. Sichel must 
return to the theme, the sooner the better. It is most 
stimulating, and it is quite safe. The Army in France will 
be especially interested in this article, and we hope that it will 
be quoted throughout the Indian Press and in Australasia and 
Canada. Mr. Noel Buxton has a closely informed article on 
“New Methods in Balkan Diplomacy.” We know that his 
personal experience of the Balkans is exceptional, and he has 
been at great trouble and at no slight risk to acquaint himself 
with the Bulgarian position. But we fear he is reckoning without 
Serbia. The way to “detach” Bulgaria is the way of arms: 
she is, in our.opinion, a more dangerous Power to rely on and 
play with than Greece even. Nor do we agree with Mr. Buxton 
that there has ever been an “ available opportunity for a rapid 
and successful ending of the war”’ ; for the one way to end the 
war is to conquer Germany on French and Belgian soil. We 
are-sorry we cannot here deal with Signore Corradini’s illuminat- 
ing article on “ Italy, Austria, and Europe ”’. 


The ** Fortnightly ’’ is well varied, including two poems, “ Next 
Morning ”’, by Lieut. E. A. Wodehouse, and “ Resurrection ”, by 
Mr. J. E. Adamson. Both have striking lines, but are unequal 
in their quality. Mr. E. H. Wilcox will have many interested 
readers of his “ Sidelights on the Revolution ”, which include 
astonishing details of the way in which the Tsar and his adherents 
met protests against their blind and high-handed action. Theo. 
dora Bosanquet contributes a pleasant eulogy of ‘‘ Henry James”, 
for whom she worked as a literary amanuensis. . We gather that 
his habit of dictating his work had an influence on his style, 
which he himself ised in later years as too diffuse. Ih 
“Italy's Winter Campaign” Mr. Julius M. Price shows what 
incredible difficulties the Italian engineers have already con. 
quered. In the Alps a continuous rampart of fortifications has 
been made into an immensely strong barrier. Mr. W. 8. Lilly 
gives a complete summary of M. Bourget’s new book 
“Lazarine”’, which is the story of a soldier’s tragic love fora 
young girl. Their union is impossible, but through her he reaches 
the solace of religious faith. Mr. John Cournos writes as a whole. 
hearted admirer of “The Sculpture of Jacob Epstein”. His 
article is able, but we cannot agree with all his obiter dicta, which 
are somewhat sweeping. 


In “ The National Review ’’ the “ Episodes of the Month” ar 
as pungent as usual. The position of kingship and the recent 
journalism on the subject of Mr. Wells are discussed here as well 
as in a thoughtful article, ‘“‘ Under Which King, Bezonian 2” by 
“‘Prudens.” We are glad to see the good sense of Senator Cabot 
Lodge, “‘ On Leagues to Enforce Peace.” There is much vague 
talking and loose thinking on this theme. Lady Sybil Gray has 
some interesting “ Sidelights on the Russian Revolution,” ani 
the editor has a characteristic article on ‘“‘ Front Trench and 
Front Bench,” a title which suggests some contrasts. Mr. 
H. M. Hyndman wants to see the money of the London Charter. 
house applied to a Pension Trust for Victoria Cross veterans, 
since it was ‘‘ primarily intended for gentlemen soldiers when 
age seemed to sound a retreat,” by Thomas Sutton, who himself 
saw service in the army. Mr. J. Arthur Hill, in “What I Know 
about the Future Life,” writes as one satisfied by the phenomena 
observed by his senses. Many readers will be glad to retain th 
map of the French Front from Soissons to Verdun. 


The June *‘ Cornhill **, which comes from Albemarle Street, 
begins with a graceful poem by Dr. Henry Van Dyke, “The 
Oxford Thrushes”. Mr. Bennet Copplestone’s account of the 
naval battle of Coronel is well written, as is Fleet-Surgeon’s “‘ Foul 
Weather”. Mr. Hartley Withers, who considers “The War 
Saving Idea”, is an expert on finance admirably free from 
pedantry. Two estimates of men, “ Abraham Lincoln, Adyo- 
cate”, by Judge Parry, and “ Frank Burnand”, by “ Toby, 
M.P.”, are attractively done. The specimens of Burnands 
humour show his readiness more than his brilliancy. He was 
certainly a delightful companion at his best in club life, and quite 
free from pomposity or “side”. Mr. Gilbert Coleridge, @ 
explaining “* What is Wrong with the Church ”’, does not go very 
deep, but his points are worth consideration. The only short 
story in the number, “ Ex Voto”, by Mr. E. H. Lidderdale, deal 
with mental rather than spectacular drama, and is a welcome 
change from the kind of tale in which incident is all-important 


C.B., the doctor who begins ‘* Blackwood’, has a movilg 
account of the trials of those who were besi in Kut and 
became prisoners later. “ An Airman’s Outings ” maintains its 
excellent standard of vivid writing. A queer corner of natural 
history which most readers know from Mr. Kipling is “‘ Snake and 
Mongoose Fights’, by Bihari, who has evidently watched such 
battles with an observant eye. The mongoose is one of the 
quickest creatures on four legs and never, we learn, tackles 
snake except at the point of the tail or the head. Biting at the 
back of the neck would be futile. The mongoose goes for the 
brain of the snake, and is too quick ever to get bitten. ‘‘ Ody 
seus” has a pretty article on “The Gardens of Kashmir”, # 
haunt of loveliness and peace for fortunate travellers. When he 
reprints this article, he should look again at the Latin on page 891 
and get it right. “Claims”, by “ A Divisional Claims Officer” 
deals with an aspect of war which is important, though it has n0 
theatrical glory about it. 


The Editor of Taz SaturDay REviEW cannot be responsible 
for manuscripts submitted to him; but if such manuscripts 
are accompanied by stamped addressed envelopes every 
effort will be made to return them. " 
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EXCHEQUER BONDS 


and quite Repayable in 1919 or 1922 as you prefer, pound for pound, in Cash. 
t go very 5°/. interest per annum, payable every 6 months. | 
ale, deals 2 | 

| 


ashe You can buy 5% Exchequer Bonds through a | 
tackiogD Bank, Money Order Post Office, or any member | 
srt of the Stock Exchange, or your Local War - 
bir 8 Savings Committee can give you full particulars. | 
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WHY YOU SHOULD READ 
The Pall Mall Gazette 


BECAUSE the secret of its Great and 
Rapidly Extending Influence is that its pre- 
dominant feature is NEWS. 

It covers in a bright, ha and easily found 
manner every important happening. 

Readers of the “ Pall Mall Gazette” 
can rest assured thatethey are missing nothing 
that matters, whether it be foreign, home, 
colonial, financial, sporting or legal news. 

The lawyer will find the Cause List in the 
Final Edition every evening. 

Other features are the Woman's Page, and 
o notes on Literature, Music, Art and the 

ama. 


THE TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
to the ‘* Pall Mall Gazette” are as follows:— 
Per 


Special Edition « © 8 9 119 0 
Final Night War (late fee) .. 013 0 212 0 
ABROAD 
i iti : 013 0 212 0 


Special 

Final Night War (late fee) ... 016 3 3 50 
The Special Edition will be sent for any less period pro rata— 

arn fo pr the’ Fal Night War 
— per week. 


Pall M all Gazette 


Publishing Office: 25 TUDOR ST., LONDON, E.C. 


(7 Safeguard your Health with 


ov J.Collis Browne's 


BEST EDY Cuts short attasks of SPASMS, 


COUGHS, 
COLDS, 


Acts like a charm in 
Asthma, Bronchitis. 


DIARRHGA, COLIC, and 
other bowel complaints. 
\ Always ask for ‘‘DR. OOLiIS BROWNE.”’ } 
Of all Chemists, 1/3, 3/-, 5/- 


DON’T WEAR A TRUSS ! 


Brooks’ Appliance is a new scientific dis- 
covery with automatic air cushions that 
draws the broken parts together and binds 
them as you would a broken limb. It 
absolutely holds firmly and comfortably and 
never slips. Always light and cool, and 
conforms to every movement of the body 
without chafing or hurting. We make it to 
your measure, and send it to you on astrict 
= guarantee of satisfaction or money refunded, 
and we have put our price so low that any- 
body, rich or poor, can buy it. Remember, we make it to your 
order—send it to you—you wear it—and if it doesn't satisfy you, 
you send it back to us, and we will refund your money. That is 
the way we do business—always absolutely on the square—and we 
have sold to thousands of people this way for the past ten years. 
Remember, we use no salves, no harness, no lies, no fakes. We 
just give you a straight business deal at a reasonable price. 
Write at once for our Illustrated Booklet. 


Brooks Appliance Co., Ltd., 4 Kingsway House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET. 


The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the proprietors of the Royal 
Mail Steam Packet Company was held on Wednesday, Sir Owen 
Philipps, K.C.M.G., MP. presiding. 

The Chairman said: Gentlemen, you will have seen by a 
perusal of the company’s seventy-eighth annual report and 
accounts, the adoption of which I now rise to propose, that the 
conditions of the shipping business are quite unprecedented and 
abnormal. Therefore the review of our operations during the past 
year and the survey of the future, wy on these occasions, are 
rendered somewhat difficult. We are pleased to be able to recom. 
mend a moderate increase in the dividend, and to add again 
£200,000 to the reserve fund, thus bringing the total of the 
reserve and insurance funds to practically one million sterling, 
I must point out, however, that although this is the highest 
figure at which the reserves have ever stood in the history of the 
company, it is still a very moderate amount when compared with 
the amount of our debenture, preference, and ordinary stock, 
which is nine-and-a-half millions sterling. 

As was to be expected, our passenger business, which, in 
normal times, constitutes a large portion of our revenue, has con. 
tinued on a very reduced scale, and I do not think any improve 
ment in this direction can be looked for while the war lasts. The 
working expenses involved in carrying on our operations are cop. 
tinually advancing, more especially in respect of wages, the prices 
for stores and provisions, the cost of upkeep, and repairs, ete, 
I regret to have to record the loss, in the early part of the year 
of the Radnorshire and ‘‘ Brecknockshire,’’ both captured 
and sunk by an enemy raider. The torpedoing of the hospital 
ship ‘* Asturias,’? with some hundreds of wounded on board, 
will be fresh in your memory. 

As you wil! be aware, this company has for some years 
possessed interests in the Mediterranean trade, and in order 
further to strengthen and consolidate these, your directors have 
acquired an interest in two very old-established shipping con- 
cerns trading to and from Mediterranean ports—namely, the Moss 
Line, which has carried on business in the Eastern Mediterranean 
for more than eighty years; and Messrs. MacAndrew and Com- 
pany, which has been a household name in all the principal 
Spanish ports for a century and a half. We have also acquired 
an interest in the Coast Lines (Limited), which business is likely 
to prove a useful auxiliary as providing local connections with 
our ocean services. 

I maintain that our Government should protect us from unfair 
competition on the part of foreigners, especially when assisted— 
as was Germany—by the resources of their Governments. Aft 
the same time, may I utter a word of warning against the loose 
talk heard in some quarters about “ nationalisation of shipping ”? 
Whatever may be the merits or demerits of nationalisation as 
applied to internal transport, such as railways, I hold strongly 
that shipping, with its ramifications in and between all parts of 
the world, could never be nationalised with advantage to this 
countrv. I hold that only by the untrammelled enterprise, 
enthusiasm, and energy of British shipowners, as in the past, 
can our future as a maritime nation be secured. 

The resolution was adopted. 


CALCUTTA TRAMWAYS. 


The Orpinary GENERAL MEETING of the shareholders of the 
Calcutta Tramways Co., Ltd., was held on Tuesday, Sir Henry 
Kimber, Bart., the Chairman, pocsltinn. 

The Chairman said: The first matter to which I ought, 
peshape, to refer is the resignation, owing to continued il- 

ealth, of our late chairman, Mr. E. é. Morgan, who ever since 
the inception of the company, in the year 1880, had filled the 
office of chairman, and I am sure the shareholders will join us 
in expressing our good wishes to him in his retirement. During 
the past year it has been a great pleasure to me, at the request 
of my worthy colleagues, to act as chairman pro tem. Turning 
to the accounts, with regard to capital expenditure we have 
spent £7,403, the major portion of which consists of the purchase 
of the land which was required for the extension of the upper 
circular road car shed, and the item under the head of cars 
represents the balaace of the cost of five new motor cars which 
were put into service just before the close of the year. The 
revenue account, which is the most attractive to us all, shows 
that the receipts amount to £238,546; that is an increase 
6 per cent. on the traffic receipts of 1915, and of over 5 pe 
cent. on those of 1914, which included seven months of pre 
war takings. This excellent result is due to the fact that, while 
the prolongation of the war caused, and is causing, a shortage 
in freight, the commerce and trades of Calcutta were not aff 
to any great extent, the principal industries of jute, tea, and 
having done exceptionally well. 

The addition of the London expenditure brings the total work 
ing expenses to £120,512, leaving a gross balance on working 
account of £120,612. Adding to this the interest from invest 
ments and deposits and the balance forward from the 101§ 
accounts, and deducting the charges for debenture, preference; 
and loan interest and income-tax, there remains an available sum 
of £77,602. This amount, as you will see by the report, it 
proposed should be dealt with as follows: By the payment of @ 
final dividend of 6s. 6d. per share, making 94 per cent. for 
year; the transfer of £20,000 and £2,000 to reserve funds for 
general depreciation and for depreciation of investments respet 
tively ; the contribution of £1,283 8s. to the provident fund; 
the carrying forward of the balance of £0,595, subject to excess 
profits duty, the amount of which has yet to 
regard to the income-tax to be deducted from the final dividend, 
allowance has been made for Indian income-tax to the extent 
of the amount of same to be recovered by the company, 
in respect of the interim dividend paid in November last and 
the final dividend now recommended, resulting in a net payment 
on account of the latter of ss. 6d. per share. As there seems 
be a general desire on the part of shareholders that the company 
should revert to the practice of paying the dividend on the ordin- 
ary shares free of tax, it is proposed to do this after payment 
of the final dividend now recommended. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 
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ad ; : 
> excess THROUGH THE IRON BARS EASTBOURNE COLLEGE, 
ed. In By EMILE CAMMAERTS. Illustrated by LOUIS Incorporated 
vides) u;RAEMAEKERS. Demy 8vo. 64. net. one 
. tr. Emile Cammaerts gives us here, in six chapters of that vivid and Escellent modern buildings with Carpentry nginecring 
y, both spiritual descri " 
ast and | of his country's two years’ | Workshop. Army Class. ©.T.C. Fees moderate and inclusive, 
payee Scholarships in March.—Apply to the Headmaster. 
ee! 
oa JOHN LANE, The Bodiey Head, Vigo St., W.1. BARGAINS, IN BOOKS. oF 
payment Write for Spring List and Catalogue. Led, 268 High Holborn, 1 London 
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and the only practical way of finding permanent 
employment for the men broken in the War is at the 


Lord Roberts Memorial Workshops 


THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 
‘Te as one will to find a better way of securing permanent 
employment for our totally disabled Soldiers and Sailors it 
resolves itself finally to this—that the man must work in the 
company of men similarly afficted and he must work at a machine. 
We have tried every other plan and failed. We have tried the best 
machinery and found it the only way. We are buying more as fast 
as our Capital Fund increases. Just as modern machinery has solved 


the munition supply problem so has machinery solved the problem 
of what to do for our broken men. Come and see the men at work, 


You will never help any other method afterwards. Ask the men 


themselves. They know. They work at our shops in comfort, sympathy 
and comradeship. They make good articles that sell at commercial 
prices and they earn good wages by doing so. They have helped to 
break the German Army—now they are helping to break the German 
trade grip. The products of Lord Roberts Memorial Workshops are 
sold by leading retailers everywhere, and these merchants will tell 
you that the goods are capturing the trade heretofore held by the 
Germans. So by helping our Capital Fund you do many good things, 
Send a Cheque to-day. . Insist on our products. Help to perpetuate 


The National Tribute to Lord Roberts. 


Make Cheques or Money Orders payable to the Chairman, 

Lord Cheylesmore, K.C.V.O., The Lord Roberts Memorial 

Headquarters, 122, Brompton Road, London, S.W. 1, 
a 


LOOK AT. THE PICTURES. 
These men earn good wages and keep their pensions, and they are happy. 


JULY THE 6th IS ‘SILENT TRIBUTE DAY’ 


in London. July the 7th throughout the Country. No Flags. The Tokens which 
will be offered for sale will have been made by totally disabled Soldiers & Sailors. 


C.F:H. 
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